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Unmatched engineering skills and experience of 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. gives you great- 
est benefits in new construction or remodeling. 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc., large, modern 
plant in Orange, Virginia for production of 
library equipment, comprises 170,000 sq. ft. 





Bring your 
library equipment 
planning problems 

to VMP 





Clean sweeping lines of VMP library equipment 
are the ultimate in functional beauty. 


@ You find VMP library stacks, equipment and con- 
veyors in the newest, most modern libraries, large and 
small. To secure greatest benefits in new library con- 
struction or library remodeling, utilize the unmatched 
skill and experience of Virginia Metal Products. You 
-omwsee. Will make your new library more functional, 

* more beautiful for substantially less money. 


FREE: Colorful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, 
file systems, and accessories. Yours without obli- 
gation. Just write “library catalog’ on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
Dept. ALA-1 , 1107 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


... to make 
your new library 
more functional, 

more beautiful... 
for substantially 
less money! 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Mov- 
able Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at spec ial rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Sub cription price $1.50 a year, in luded in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 
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sao seein’ 


A first floor view of the beautiful,new James Wheelock Table, supplied by Library Bureau. The LB tables 
Clark Library at Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y.In and chairs at the right are nearly 20 years old, yet they 
the center, the new Atlas Case and Periodical Index blend_ perfectly with the finish of the new furniture. 


Beauty on a Budget 


Most colleges are dollar-counters these days. Russell Sage College had to 
watch expenses carefully when planning its new library. Here’s how they 
solved their problem, in the words of Miss Margaret R. Meyer, Librarian: 

“In planning for new furniture and equipment, economy was paramount. 
This problem was immensely simplified because the Library Bureau tables 
and chairs in the old building were attractively finished. Moreover, all this 
furniture, some of it twenty years old, was usable; the chairs were in excel- 
lent condition, and the tables sound, although tops needed refinishing. The 
newly purchased equipment has all been supplied in an attractive finish 


lighter than the old furniture, but blending perfectly.” 


Investing in the Future 
Library Bureau equipment is built to be both useful and beautiful ten, 
twenty, even fifty years hence, reducing replacement cost to the vanishing 
point. And when you expand, Library Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that blends perfectly with what you already have. For complete 
details on Library Bureau quality furniture write for free Catalog LB604. 





LIBRARY BUREAU — ORIGINATOR OF 
SPECIALIZED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT Room 1662, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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: new, improved 

- GUMMED LETTERS 
for quick and easy 
“professional” signs 





WRITE FOR 
FOLDER 


A COMPLETE, MONEY-SAVING 
SIGN SHOP IN ONE BOX! 


Save the cost of professional sign painting 
with Demco’s new, improved Gummed 
Letters. They stick where you apply them 
— won't come loose or brash off — make 
eye-catching, attractive signs in minutes. 
Complete fonts supplied in nested “‘easy-to- 
pick” trays which form a portable kit. 


Use the handy Demco Ruled Card Stock or 
Heavy Mounting paper as a background for 
Gummed Letters. Refills of single letters 
and numerals available at small cost. 





Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 
in library tools and techniques. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Letters from 
Our Readers AA LS 






Intellectual Freedom Issue 


I want to congratulate you on the production 
of the Setslincmeal Freedom issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin. The articles are well-chosen and forcefully 
present the issues with which we are faced. It is 
most convenient to have the selected source ma- 
terials presented here, too. The appearance of 
this issue at this time has been a particular boon 
to me because I have been asked! to participate in 
a panel discussion on the subject of censorship. 
There is something that stands forth in the issue, 
however, which even the most skillful editing could 
not create, that is the clarity and courage with 
which librarians have made their statements. Li- 
brarianship is a profession of which we can all be 
proud, 
Howarp W. WINGER 
dean of students of U. Chicago 
Graduate Library School 


The November issue is excellent. You and your 
colleagues deserve a lot of credit for putting to- 
gether so many important items, and organizing 
your materials so edad. 

Everett T. Moore 
head, Reference Department 
U. of Calif. Library, Los Angeles 


In two decades of reading the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, I give my unquali- 
fied vote to the November 1953 issue as “the best” 
yet published! Its contents constitute a brief hand- 
book on intellectual freedom, and one that should 
be of interest to every librarian and many outside 
the profession. 

While I have not yet read all of the articles in 
the issue, I have the desire to push everything else 
aside and do so! And the section, “Selected Source 
Materials,” will make this issue one that I shall 
want constantly at my elbow. 

H. Var DEALE 
director of libraries 


Beloit (Wis.) College 


The November issue is a honey and you are all 
to be congratulated. 

HELEN E. WEsSELLS, editor 

Library Journal 

New York, N.Y. 


The intellectual freedom issue to me is the best 
issue of the Bulletin that has appeared. You are 
bringing the publication closer to a real profes- 
sional journal. 

RosBert W. SEVERANCE, deputy director 
Army Library, Secretary of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 
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Congratulations on the superb November issue 
on intellectual freedom! Our trustees, the mayor 
and the superintendent of schools have, of course, 
received their copies. Will you please rush (and 
bill) fifteen additional copies for distribution to the 
city council and the board of education. Keep up 
the good work! 

Byron C. Hopkins, library director 

Free Public Library of East Orange, New Jersey 


Congratulations on the Intellectual Freedom 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. It is outstanding and 
will surely be widely used by librarians every- 
where. 

Marie D. Lorzeaux, editor 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
New York, N.Y. 


I want to write you immediately to tell you 
what a fine piece of work you have done in this 
last issue of the Bulletin on intellectual freedom. 
Already I have heard several other librarians speak 
of it and you are to be congratulated on this 
achievement. 

Perrie Jones, librarian 
St. Paul Public Library 


Let me add my congratulations to the many 
which I know you will receive on the November 
Bulletin. You have done a good job and all the 
contributors are to be congratulated as well. 

Frank N. Jones, librarian 
Ohio University Library 


Congratulations and cheers on the November 
ALA Bulletin! Every article is excellent but I was 
especially pleased to see Gene McCarthy’s article 
—most of us from Minnesota are proud of him and 
are always glad to see his idealistic but sane point 
of view brought to more people. 

MarGARET C,. HANNIGAN 
Department of Librarianship 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penn. 


Congratulations on your splendid Intellectual 
Freedom issue, November, 1953. It constitutes a 
most interesting and timely summation of ideas on 
this topic. 

GeorGE E. BUTLER 
instructor of Library Science 
Chicago (IIl.) Teachers College 


Congratulations on your much-needed, long- 
awaited November Bulletin. 

It’s grand to hear big men, brave men (and what 
a selection you made!) take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of freedom. 

I faced my own library witch-hunt with no more 
relish than my New England forebears. At the 
Los Angeles meeting, other little library people 
assured me almost fearfully that they were going 
through their own professional hells too. 

That issue was a masterly job of editing. I’m 
saving my copy, but lending it while I save. 

Mrs. RatpH E. HERSEY 
Madison, New Jersey 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 3 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 3 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 3 
easily installed, using the uprights of # 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 2 
steel shelving, or by making complete § 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you # 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your g 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


* Trade Mark 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 2 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES % 


KIOOONS Snes 
SOROS a 
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Check These 


BUDGET-SAVERS! For 1954! 


They preserve the life of your library 
materials. They save time and money. 
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PLASTI-KLEER Universal Covers |; 






© PLASTI-KLEER Deluxe Binders Mate dls ef.) 8 


Da’ ones eal PS, orver Now for immediate 
ee ET 


INDUSTRIES delivery. See our new catalog for 
-_~ 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 









complete information and prices. 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET »*© NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY Trade Marks: ‘’PLASTI-KLEER” — “'BIND-ART”’ — “SOOK-AID’ — “PLASTI-LAC” 
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Your intellectual freedom issue was certainly a 
wonderful starting point for some effective action 
by ALA and its members to attack the greatest 
problem American librarians have had to face in 
our generation. Talk about “GREAT ISSUES!” 

I have one addition to suggest for your “Fire- 
man’s Kit for Book Burners.” Would it be possible 
for ALA or any other organization or group you 
know to have reproduced, in a similar manner to 
the fine reproduction of the Library Bill of Rights 
which is now available, President Eisenhower’s 
stirring words at Dartmouth on June 14, beginning 
“Don’t join the book burners. . . During the 
weeks in June immediately following this talk, 
this library had a display featuring a very excellent 
poster done in colored inks and with “illuminated” 
initial capitals headed “Don’t join the book burn- 
ers.” Practically every student and faculty member 
on campus stopped and read this poster, as well 
as looking over the group of books which we hap- 
pen to have which were on the “index” for over- 
seas libraries. It should be possible to have a 
similar poster prepared and distributed at a low 
cost, to be prominently displayed in every library 
in the land. 

Ext M. Oso er, librarian 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 


I must write to express my great admiration and 
sincere appreciation for the November, 53 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. With all of the evil forces 
and evil men gnawing at the vitals of our way of 
life, such articles as those in this issue are particu- 
larly significant and desirable. 

I am sure that is the finest one issue of the Bul- 
letin that it has been my privilege to read. 

OrvILLE L. Eaton, college librarian 
& director of Graduate Division 
Kansas State Teachers College 


I can’t tell you when I have been so pleased 
with anything as the November issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. So far we have received two copies but 
I need five more for the members of the Library 
Board. 

Mary L. KENT, librarian 
Rockville Centre (N.Y.) Public Library 


I want to compliment you on the Bulletin for 
November, which brings together all of the sig- 
nificant material on this ugly business of censorship. 
It is so good that I felt compelled to give my copy 
away to a lawyer who was addressing our library 
school students on the subject. This spirit of gen- 
erosity tinged with the ever present urge to “sell” 
our profession has left me without this valuable 
number of the Bulletin. May I please have another 
copy? 

Sicrip EpcE 
professor of Library Science 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. 
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This November issue is the most provocative and 
pertinent of all! From the preface by Mr. Dix to 
the last feature article by Congressman Celler— 
and the inclusion of all the significant source ma- 
terials makes this issue especially valuable not only 
for the month but to keep on file for immediate 
reference as critical situations may develop mo- 
mentarily. 

Dimia W. MaAcBEAN, director 
Division of Libraries, Bd. of Ed. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Here are my notes on the November issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. 

It’s a delicate balance, isn’t it? The librarian 
is a tight-rope walker. He is in full view of all the 
people in his bailiwick, small or large. 

He must be all-wise. If he finds that impossible, 
he must select books from lists provided by pub- 
lishers and their agencies. These lists have 3 or 
4 lines describing each book. The librarian makes 
his selection from these few descriptive lines. 

He does not want to be called a conservative and 
to be considered too much of a liberal in the present 
beginning era of enlightenment makes him os 
He does not care to be a dupe. Too many bright 
eyes and brilliant minds were taken in by the clever 
agents of a false enervating philosophy during the 
era just past. 

Your Intellectual Freedom issue is, in the main, 
good. I question the need, however, for plastering 
Herblock’s snoopers all over the front cover. Do 
you consider that labeling, censorship and restric- 
tion of intellectual freedom is that bad? 

It will be logical now for you in a coming issue 
to be even more outspoken about the policies of 
the ALA, in particular the attitude which you 
would have libraries take toward “State and Local 
Anti-subversive Committees in the U.S.” Specific 
instances should be cited where the above men- 
tioned committees have dictated in the selection 
of books by libraries. 

Dr. JAMEs A. Work, JR. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


I want to extend my great appreciation for the 
November issue of the Bulletin. It is very handy 
to have all this excellent material together in one 
place. 

R. RusseELt Munn, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library 


From the Herblock front cover through the read- 
ing list, the special issue of the Bulletin was a 
splendid job. We hope you get many favorable 
reactions and reports on action as libraries meet 
the problem. 

Mary L, Dyar, secretary 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library 








it's the 
new 
Microcard 
















Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 








Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 












NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
EADER DIVISION 
BOX 294A, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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West African Libraries 


Librarians in America who read Life, The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, or U. S. News, have re- 
cently learned a great deal about Africa, and the 
vast changes which are taking place in that conti- 
nent, but little is known in this country about the 
role that libraries are playing in these changes. 

The Union of South Africa has long had efficient 
and competent librarians and the University of 
Cape Town has an excellent School of Librarian- 
ship. But in other parts of the continent, such as 
West Africa, libraries are a growth of the past 10 
or 15 years. 

It was in 1940 that the British Council, a semi- 
governmental organization, established libraries in 
the four capitals of British West Africa, Accra in 
the Gold Coast, Lagos in Nigeria, Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, and Bathurst in the Gambia. 

The Gold Coast Library Board covers the entire 
country by post, bookmobile, or established library. 
The capital, Accra, is the center for library serv- 
ices, and it is from here that books are mailed to 
all parts of the country, and the two bookmobiles 
(one carrying 1000 books and the other 2000) have 
their headquarters. 

In Nigeria, the Carnegie Corporation has pro- 
vided a grant of $25,000 to supply books to the 
libraries of that country, many of them small li- 
braries under the direction of the Native Authori- 
ties in outlying districts. It is also in Nigeria that 
UNESCO held this last summer the first conference 
of librarians, with delegates from all parts of the 
continent. 

Many things are happening in Africa, happening 
so quickly that one can scarcely follow them, but 
nothing offers more hope for the future than this 
provision of books for an eager population which 
is emerging into the modern world. 

Rut Perry, chief, Ref. Div. 
Hoover Institute and Library 
Stanford University 


Bibliotekar 


I was really very much surprised to read on 
your editorial page in July-August number about 
the Communist library magazine, Bibliotekar. 

... | know Russian language and Russian people 
and their libraries and I too would like to read 
their library magazine just for information as 
otherwise there is not very much more than the 
communistic propaganda. 

I wonder if it is legal to buy and to read 
even their library magazines. Could you give 
more information about their Bibliotekar. If I 
could I would rather borrow it than buy. 

A. Bus 
Regina, Sask., Canada 
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Book Club 


Long, long ago before we even had a public 
library in my home town of Waynesboro, Penn- 
sylvania, I belonged to a group of persons who met 
every fortnight to read and ou books of great 
writers, devoting a winter to one author. Out of 
this developed “the Fortnightly Club” which is still 
functioning in that town. 

Mary ELLEN NEWMAN 
Riverside, Calif. 
FYI 

Your article entitled For Your Information is 
excellent. I find it very helpful. There isn’t an 
issue that goes by that I don't find many items of 
usefulness. 

Wicrrep L. Morin 
public library consultant 
New York State Library 


Small Library Problem 


Building a library with a half dozen cherubs 
insisting on coming up to help me every day is 
not easy on account of my not being an octopus. 
How often I’ve envied that superbly endowed 
creature when one (one offspring—not one octopus) 
is on my lap, another on my desk overturning the 
cardbox, number three mistaking the inkwell for a 
fingerbowl, four emptying its sandpail into the 
paste jar, and other little cherubim engaged in 
various helpful pursuits like playing theyhide-and- 
meseek the date stamp, not including other people’s 
children which I can’t yell at on account of my 
circulation, and me trying to answer my patrons’ 
inquiries in the manner of homo sapiens as befits 
a librarian, instead of in the manner of homo 
stupidus, which befits me. It is very trying. And 
very, very serious. 

Patricia CLoyp CARTER 
librarian 
Titusville (Fla.) Free Library 


LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


Tf vou are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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The name Picture Covers* refers to a very special 
KIND of buckram cover accurately replacing the 
publisher’s jacket by SCREEN PROCESS — a process 
which gives far more brilliance than ordinary printing 
and endures longer. A wide range of colors, highlights 
and shadows, made possible only through the unusual 
techniques of creative art and scientific application pro- 
duces covers which are colorful and eye-catching. Such 
covers have a magnetic quality to attract MORE 
readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks — 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet 
Picture Covers* cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Picture Covers* made only by Picture Cover Bind- 
ings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 

Send today hee asample Picture Cover*—no obligation 


icture Gover BINDINGS. INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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This shows what happens when . ~ 
Margaret Clay, CHARLES K. MORISON ............. 15 


one of the country’s leading pho- 
tographers goes to work in a li- 
brary. Entitled “I Told You So,” 
the picture captured first prize of 
$100 in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary’s Photo Contest, sponsored by 
the Friends of the Library. Pho- 
tographer Syd Greenberg’s pic- 
tures have appeared in numerous 
newspapers and magazines in this 
country and Canada. The prize 
was awarded December 1, 1953. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 

ompanied by return postage. 
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~ GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS 


SILENT... FREE-ROLLING ... BUILT TO LAST 


A long life and a quiet, happy one is assured for these 
carriers by Gaylords’ special built-in features... 








C-Type. All cushion 
rubber tire absorbs 
shock and vibration. 





S-Type. Hard rubber 
core with cushion rub- 
ber tread, 


BOLTED SHELVES 


All shelves are glued 
into notched uprights, 
and bolted for per- 
manent rigidity. 


DELUXE CASTERS 


Both types of caster have malle- 
able iron mountings — best for 


quiet operation. The two rigid 


and two swivel casters on each 
truck operate on enclosed chrome 
steel ball bearings for easy roll- 
ing, easy turning. Cushion rubber 
treads absorb shocks of rough 
or jointed floors for super-quiet 
movement. 


Gaylord Book Trucks are made 
of quarter sawed oak in light or 
dark finish. Now also made of se- 
lected maple in No. 700 light and 
No. 800 mellow maple finishes. 


You'll like the long life and 
trouble-free operation provided 
by Gaylords’ built-in features. 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Write for detailed information and prices 





No. 34 BOOK TRUCK Top and middle 
shelves are tilted for easy reading 
of book titles. Available with either 
S-Type or C-Type casters. Length 32 


inches. Width 16 inches. 


No. 23 BOOK TRUCK The most popular 
style. Has 3-shelf capacity for about 
150 Books. Available with either 
S-Type or C-Type casters. Length 32 
inches. Width 141% inches. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 


Furniture 
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Columnist Sydney J. Harris of the Chicago Daily News tells the 
story of a bookshop proprietor indignant because thieves had broken 
He complained, not 
about the burglaries, but because each time the thieves had taken 
“All this wealth,’ he 


into his shop three times in several weeks. 


only a few dollars worth of comic books. 


ae ae 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


pointed to the shelves, ‘and they didn’t steal a single good book! 


What hope is there for the world with ignorant burglars like that? 


> >? 


We agree with Mr. Harris that this anecdote illustrates the spirit 


of the true book-lover—the proprietor, that is— 
who can and does on many occasions rise 
superior to the pocketbook. But this still leaves 
us ruminating on the question of thieves. There 
only one place in the world where books 
pvssess a mobility of their own. Take a copy 
of the World Almanac, for example—it’s your 
conscience—which usually moves from the shelf 
of the bookshop under power applied by an ex- 
ternal agent. In the library, it’s different, in 
fact, we are solemnly assured that many libraries 
have on file sworn affidavits proving that once 
every week, a brand-new copy of the World 
Almanac will calmly uncoil a pair of legs artfully 
concealed in the index and take off through the 
library portals on secret missions of its own. 

Now and again, it is true, one of the library’s 
books is inadvertently wrapped up in old news- 
paper or tucked thoughtlessly away inside a 
jacket, and so gets out of the building without 
the blessing of a date stamp. In such cases, do 
we dare attribute to the forgetful persons the 
epithet of book lover? Perhaps, but Mr. Harris 
makes a telling point here when he refers to 
“precocious schoolboys who mistakenly believe 
they can raise their cultural standards by lower- 
ing their ethical standards.” 

Fortunately, librarians no more than teachers 
can divine character aberrations in those they 
help to knowledge. How disturbing it would be 
to know in a sudden flash that Mrs. X, who had 
just disappeared into the library book stacks, 
was a thoughtless person, perfectly capable of 
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overlooking the formalities of the loan system! 
Or, to take another tack, imagine handing out a 
chemistry book to Mr. Y, divining with a cer- 
tainty that he intended to use the knowledge 
therein to poison his mother-in-law! It makes 
no difference that Mrs. X and Mr. Y may be 
but two out of a whole population of blameless 
library users. Any supernatural intelligence of 
intent to thieve, counterfeit or play at “Arsenic 
and Old Lace” would have, as the adminis- 
trator is wont to say, a disruptive effect on staff 
morale. 

More seriously, librarians may well be con- 
cerned that good and wise people in their com- 
munities sometimes identify the tool with the 
user. Thus when it becomes known that a con- 
victed counterfeiter, say, borrowed books on 
photo-engraving from the library, some of these 
good people seem urged to condemn, not the 
criminal but the book, not the social background 
but the free, wide-open library. Sometimes, as 
in numerous cases of censorship, a degree of 
panic spreads through the community. When 
that happens it makes little difference whether 
the book is borrowed, stolen or bought. Un- 
thinking panic will condemn it rather than the 
individual use to which it is put. Happily, this 
kind of thinking, or rather lack of thinking, can- 
not prosper or long survive in the American 
community. Librarians, among others, will see 
that it has no chance. 
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Minneapolis Annual Conference. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, U. S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and President Morrill of the University of Minnesota have accepted 
dnvitations to speak at the First General Session, June 21. 


KNOWLEDGE - A FREE PEOPLE'S SUREST STRENGTH has been selected by President Ludington 


as the theme of the 1954 Annual Conference. Under this theme, a quotation taken from 
President Eisenhower's June 1953 letter to the ALA, one General Session will be plamed 
around "the enquiring mind - how dt can remain so"ad "obstacles to knowledge - how we 
can overcome them." This can include censorship and the lack of libraries for thirty 
million people. The second General Session will be devoted to a consideration of "the 
job ahead for all who value knowledge." This can include defining the job that is 
ahead for librarians. 





It is the hope of the Program Committee that divisions and other groups working now ani 
during the Midwinter 1954 Meeting on their Minneapolis programs will find program pos- 
sibilities in the theme. The enquiring mind offers many possibilities; the obstacles 
to knowledge and its spread are matters of constant concern to librarians especially 
as we work for the extension of library service and struggle with censorship and strio 
tures on intellectual freedom. The job ahead is a factor in all library planning. 


The Committee appointed by the Adult Education Board to screen applications for awards 


under the ALA Adult Education Project met at Headquarters November 23-24. This pro- 
ject was made possible by the grant of $100,000 made to ALA last July by the Fund for 
Adult Education. Eighty-six projects, requesting a total of $469,000 were received 
from thirty-five states and Alaska. 


This Adult Education Project is for the purpose of developing and stimulating adult 
education activities in libraries, and the projects submitted were required to outline 
a specific program in liberal adult education. Fundscould not be used for the estab- 
lishment of a traditional library service. The first objective of the Screening Com- 
mittee was to choose the best projects, but factors of secondary consideration were: 
geographic and population breakdowns, the type of library, variety of programs, and 
provision for evaluation. Many good projects had to be eliminated for lack of suffi- 
cient funds. 


The members of the Screening Committee were Mrs. Florence Craig, Miss Katharine Stokes 
and Miss Amy Winslow, Chairman. They agreed that though the decisions were difficult 
this was one of the most interesting and exciting tasks they had ever had. The large 
number of good projects submitted was a very gratifying indication of librarians' 
interest in adult education and of their ability to plan programs of value for their 
individual communities. 


The following libraries received awards: Anniston (Alabama) Public Library, $3,700; 
Albertson (Orlando, Florida) Public Library, $1,200; Boston (Massachusetts} Public 
Library, $1,600; Medford (Massachusetts) Public Library, $750; Detroit (Michigan) Pub- 
lic Library, $10,000; Artesia (New Mexico) Public Library, $1,000; Queensborough 
(Jamaica, New York) Public Library, $2,500; Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library, $5,225; 
Osterhout (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania) Public Library, $600; Jackson (Tennessee) Free 
Lib » $3,200; Seattle (Washington) Public Library, $7,450; San Bernardino (Cali- 
fornia) County Library, $2,600; Winn (Winnfield, Louisiana) Parish Library, $2,000; 
Boonslick (Sedalia, Missouri) Regional Library, $5,000; Mississippi Library Commission 
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$6,250, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, $4,000; North Carolina College Library, 
Durham, North Carolina, $5,000; Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, $7,000; Oklahoma A & M College Library, $5,000; University of Utah Library, 
$3,900. 


Full details are available from the ALA Office for Adult Education and will 
appear in the national library press. 


Budgets for 1953-54. The ALA Executive, Board approves all budgets of the Asso- 
ciation except those of the divisions. Action for 1953-54 taken at the October 
meeting of the Board included: Approval of net expenditures in the General 
Funds Budget totalling $203,645, approval of the ALA Bulletin budget amounting 
to $58,383 which includes an appropriation from General Funds plus the esti- 
mated advertising income, approval of expenditure budgets for Publishing and 
Booklist totalling $231,910 and $93,616 respectively. Prior to 1952, the 
Washington Office was supported from several sources including membership con- 
tributions, Endowment Capital withdrawals, and General Funds appropriations. 

For the year 1952-53 the Office was supported from General Funds income. This 
was not entirely possible for 1953-54 and it became necessary to add $4,021 from 
Endowment Capital to a General Funds allocation of $11,566 to maintain the 
office for the year. During 1952-53, $81,506 was allocated from membership dues 
to divisions and it is expected that at least this much will accrue to the divi- 
sions during 1953-54 from dues collected currently; this figure for 1951-52 

was $76,226. 


Five librarians receive awards. The Fund for Adult Education has announced 
the names of seventy-one men and women to whom it has granted a total of 
$199,950 in Study Awards, Scholarships and Fellowships on the recommendation 
of its National Committee on Study Grants. The recipients are to engage in 
study and field practice for periods of up to one year to improve their effec- 
tiveness as volunteers and professionals concerned with the liberal education 
of adults. Librarians receiving awards are: 


John Connor, formerly of San Bernardino, California 
Herbert Goldhor, Evansville, Indiana 

Margaret Johnston, Waynesville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Inkera Rank, Ithaca, New York 

Mrs. Nell Wright, Winston Salem, North Carolina 


The grants are approximately half the total ‘number to be made under the Fund's 
Program. Between now and March 1, 1954, the National Committee on Study Grants 
will make awards to those applicants whose study programs begin after that date. 
Only those applications which had been submitted to the Committee by the clos- 
ing date, November 1, 1953, are being considered. 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secretary, is a member of the 
National Committee on Study Grants. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


December 15, 1953 
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vilding a better book world . 
is our business too 





When space is the pressing problem, let us help—with 
free library planning service, and remarkable stacks 
to make maximum use of minimum space. The new 
Hamilton Compo Stack shown here actually doubles 
book capacity with ingenious sliding shelves. Available 
too are outstanding Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright Stacks. All built of handsome, durable steel— 
with latest features for efficiency, including easily 
adjustable shelves. 


Hamilton’s experience is unmatched in the 
design and manufacture of specialized profes- 
sional installations. So write us today for more 
about our planning service—or a free circular 
describing our steel stacks. 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Hamilton. Manufacturing Company 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








Living Librarians—IV 


Margaret Clay 


CHARLES K. MORISON 


AMONG THE psychoanalytically minded is 
a theory that mountainous a and British 
Columbia is mostly mountains, has an injuri- 
ous influence in narrowing the vision and 
cramping the outlook of those who live and 
work and have their being in the valleys and 
on the flat spots sheltering in the shadows of 
the hills. Be that as it may, the subject of this 
tabloid biography is perhaps just a notable 
exception to a general rule, for, having lived 
and worked in British Columbia for most of 
her professional life, Margaret Clay could 
never be accused of narrowmindedness 
whether it be a question of community life, 
international affairs, or Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. Her views and activities in library 
affairs have been flexible and far-seeing: her 
interests and influence have extended far over 
and beyond the jagged ramparts of the Rocky 
Mountains to people and communities over the 
length and breadth of the American continent. 

Perhaps the time and place of birth served 
as a permanent innoculation against any least 
hint of narrow vision. Her father, William 
Leslie Clay, was one of those pioneering Pres- 
byterian ministers who helped develop the 
great Canadian west, along with ambitious 
farmers’ sons from Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes, and hopeful immigrants from every 
corner of Europe, who, early in the century, 
flocked to the big new bread basket. Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of the manse, was born 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, in the very heart 
of the new land. 


superintendent, Public  Li- 
brary Commission of British 
Columbia, was the first re- 
gional librarian for the 
Fraser Valley Union Library, 
1934-40, and later served as 
provincial librarian. 





CHARLES KEITH 
MORISON 
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KEN-VICTORIA, CANADA 


Margaret Clay 


Whether on the prairie, or later in British 
Columbia, where Dr. Clay rose to the pinnacle 
of Presbyterian eminence as Moderator of 
the General Assembly for Canada, the Clay 
manse served as a warm and friendly ground 
for the nurture and growth of the homely vir- 
tues and of broad human understanding; quali- 
ties which have in turn benefited many a li- 
brary and many a community where the eldest 
daughter has since labored. 

Books were an integral part of the Clay 
household. The master of the house read 
widely and well, and aloud to family gathered 
about him. Reading was for profit as well as 
for ——- James Harvey Robinson’s Mind 
in the Making, part of the summer holiday 
ration in 1926, must, amongst other books of 
note, have made a lasting impression on the 
four children of the manse. 

The family menu was apparently not suf- 
ficiently varied for Margaret, however, for she 
recalls reading Anna Karenina by the light of 
Christmas candles, hidden in the seclusion of 
her aunt’s bedroom closet. Today her favorite 
reading includes much of a more catholic 
taste: Shakespeare’s Sonnets are a regular 
companion on her travels. 

The idea of untrammelled reading of the 
world’s best literature seems thus to have been 
early planted in the future librarian’s mind. 
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As her many friends and colleagues can testify, 
it flourished in fertile ground and is well epit- 
omized in the American Library Association’s 
“Bill of Rights,” a document for which the 
Victorian librarian had her own share of re- 
sponsibility as a Canadian member of that in- 
ternational organization’s council. 

Criticized on one occasion for the availability 
in Victoria Public Library of books realistically 
depicting the horrors of concentration camps 
and the rough life of the fighting forces, its 
chief librarian retorted that if men and 
women were to be sent off to kill and to be 
killed, surely the rest of us should have suf- 
ficient interest and courage to learn what hap- 
pens to them under combat conditions: to 
know what they think and talk about; what 
they do. 

Margaret Clay was educated in public and 
private schools in Victoria and Toronto, and 
in Victoria College which was at that time affil- 
iated with McGill University. She is a graduate 
of the Library School of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and has taken extra-mural 
courses and attended summer schools of var- 
ious universities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The more informal education is often as im- 
portant as the academic, however, and in this 
Miss Clay has proved an apt student, absorb- 
ing information and understanding from the 
four corners of North America: from her ever 
lively interest in, and association with, people 
in every walk of life—from taxi drivers in New 
York to professors in California. 

Victoria Public Library has been the prime 
beneficiary of Miss Clay’s professional a 
ties. There she was apprenticed in 1913, 
in charge of children’s work in 1916, and =" 
pointed chief librarian ia 1924. On the excel- 
lent foundation which she inherited from her 
predecessor, Dr. Helen G. Stewart, she con- 
tinued to build an institution which is today a 
credit to its chief administrators and to the 
community they have served. Connotation of 
the term * ‘building” can be taken literally, for 
in 1952 Miss Clay handed over to her succes- 
sor a library plant which that year had doubled 
its physical capacity to serve the five munici- 
palities which make up the metropolitan dis- 
trict served by Victoria Public Library. 

As far as the chief librarian was concerned, 
however, the library served only as the main 
focal point for her activities in the cultural life 
of her far-flung bailiwick. Her interests 
branched out in many directions: university 
extension, the Victoria Arts Club, and other 
community groups. She played no small part 
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in winning for Emily 
tion, locally and nationally, in the annals of 


Carr her rightful posi- 


Canadian art and literature. In 1951 Vic- 
toria’s chief librarian was cited by the mayor 
as one of five women most outstanding in the 
political, community, and civic life of the city. 

In 1952, “in recognition of services on all 
levels, local, regional, national and interna- 
tional,” Miss Clay was awarded life member- 
ship in the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion. This was no more than due recognition 
of elements in her career which were perhaps 
almost as important as the more immediate 
attention which she paid to her own library 
job in Victoria; for the influence of V ictoria’s 
librarian extended far beyond the boundaries 
of Victoria or of British Columbia. Her abil- 
ity, zeal and determination have been felt in 
convention, in committee, in “inner sanctums,” 
for the British Columbia Library Association, 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association, the 
Canadian Library Association, the American Li- 
brary Association. She has been president of the 
first two and has served on the councils of 
all four—and the word is served! In all of 
these her voice has been the voice of a fighting 
liberal—as many a colleague will testify who 
has heard her “hell’s bells!” sounded in effec- 
tive protest. 

If there is any doubt as to Margaret Clay’s 
firm belief in the equality of the sexes, be it 
noted that in 1941 she toured Canada as na- 
tional president of “The Big and Powerful’— 
more conve ntionally known as the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. At the recent 
triennial convention in Stockholm of the In- 
ternational Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, Miss Clay was elected a vice- 
president of that body. 

But aoe is one to look for an absolute 
paragon? Cooperative as M.J.C. usually is, a 
small flaw perhaps became apparent ‘when, 
upon her recent retirement, the representativ e 
of a local newspaper tried to worm out of her 
some of the highlights of her career. Would 
Margaret cooperate? All she would vouchsafe 
was that there were no highlights; and there- 
upon she skilfully channelled the interview to 
a discussion of the new bookmobile service 
planned for the library: a long cherished ob- 
jective of the retiring librarian. And the writer 
of this profile had even less success when she 
had left Victoria and was half-way around the 
world. She merely suggested that we skip it! 

And so, in at least pe artial deference to that 
modest request, the profile will be cut off close 

(Clay ... Page 34) 
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Children Are Fun To Know 


Dorotuy HEMERSTADT 


Ir sEEMS to me that everything a librarian 
has to do with children is creative. All you 
have to do is keep ) your eyes and ears open, 
and remember what it was like to be a child. 
Really, all you have to do is listen with love. 

There’s the summer reading program. All 
libraries have them, and some give elegant 
rewards: buttons, certificates. One summer, 
we had an Indian reading club, and we gave 
a pin with an Indian’s head on it. “Do we get 
feathers?” the children said wistfully. I was 
listening; you have to listen all the time. We 
couldn't get real feathers, so we made paper 
ones. The page-girls helpe -d to make them, in 
half-a-dozen enloss, and we all brought paper 
bags to cut down for headbands. W That a gay 
sight the children were all summer, dancing 
down the front walk in their Indian feather 
headbands! How breathlessly they watched 
as we glued each freshly -earned feather to the 
band. 


Gold Nuggets 


Another summer, we had a Forty-Niners 
reading club. It was all right, but then some- 
body h: id the idea of dipping simple gravel 
rocks in gilt paint and giving them for bonuses 
besides the button. A high school student 
came in just the other day, and after visiting 
with us for a while in quite a grownup way, 
she said suddenly, “Do you remember the 
summer you gave us gold nuggets for reading 
books? I’ve never forgotte n it. I still have 
mine.” I think, with children, it’s very good 
to remember how important small make- meas 
things are: paper feathers, gravel dipped ir 
gold. 

A more elaborate project in which we were 
involved for several years was a children’s 


librarian of the Louis George 
Branch in Kansas City is also 
a writer of stories and plays 
for children. She is the 
author of two children’s 
books, Jimmy Flies, Stokes, 
1930, and a book of Euro- 
pean hero stories which 
Bobbs-Merrill will publish 


this spring. 
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dramatic club. We had a room and a small 
platform and some orange crates. We created 
the rest: the plays to perform, the costumes 
(bathrobes and paper crowns for royalty, paper 
masks for animals), and the scenery (painted on 
large sheets of wrapping paper given us by the 
grocer across the street). We had one hard- 
and-fast rule: Never mind the other fellow’s 
acting; concentrate on your own. This saved 
wounded feelings (no one was allowed to say, 
“Johnny isn’t doing it right! I think he should 
read the part this way!”), and each performer 
was his own severest critic. What fun we had! 
Nothing was too much for us. We searched 
books for scenes to dramatize. We wrote dia- 
logue. We were actors! 


Casual Creation 


“You never knew this,” a college student said 
to me recently, = we never learned our lines 
in your plays. We knew them so well, from 
planning them wine that the words just 
came naturally to us. Gee, it was fun!” I took 
it casually. She had forgotten how. we threw 
away our scripts after the third or fourth re- 
hearsal, so the plays would sound natural, and 
how I said when someone would get stuck in 
the middle of a line, “Never mind. Say it in 
your own words; you know what it’s about.” 

I didn’t remind her: it wasn’t important. What 
was important was that they worked creatively 
together, and remembered that it was fun. 

When we began to appear on local radio 
broadcasts, there was no freezing-up before 
the mike for us. At our rehearsals, we timed 
ourselves with a_ battered alarm clock, and 
spoke casually of “dead air,” and reading-as- 
though-; -you-were-talking, and scorned “mike 
fright.” Radio broadcasting was nothing, for 
wasn't it easier to read from a script, with only 
a friendly radio person around, then to get up 
on a stage in front of a hundred parents and 
children and have to remember what came 
next? Heavens, yes! 

Miss Nina Brotherton, under whom I studied 
work with children at Simmons College, used 
to tell this story: One day she was in a depart- 
ment store in Boston, buying some cloth. 
Suddenly, the clerk who was waiting on her 
said, “Miss Brotherton, you don’t remember 
me, but I remember you. When I was in the 


(Children .. . Page 42) 
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Blue Willow 


Beyond 





Doris GATES 


My tiTLe is from the beautiful prelude to 
This Is The Way by Jessie Orton Jones. The 
Omaha Indian prayer with which it begins 
first beseeches the heavens to make a smooth 
path that the new life born into their midst 
may reach the brow of the first hill. Then the 
prayer goes on, to beg of all things in turn to 
make a smooth path for the new life as it 
climbs to the brow of each successive hill until 
at last the fourth hill is reached. Then the 
prayer concludes with this stanza: 

Ho! All ye heavens, all ye of the air, all ye of 
the earth, 

I bid you hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, consent ye all, I implore! 

Make its path smooth—then it shall travel beyond 
the four hills. 


Soon after the child has climbed his fourth 
hill, he starts to school and becomes in a very 
real sense, a citizen of the world. He meets 
new authority, new comrades, new adventures. 
It is at this time, too, that he comes in contact 
with the public library. A new world sur- 
rounds him after he goes beyond the fourth 
hill, and what that world will mean to him as 
he climbs to the top of the range, and what he 
will ultimately mean to that world will depend 
upon the kind of guidance that parents, teach- 
ers, authors and librarians will give him. Will 


‘ Author of children’s books 
was formerly children’s li- 
brarian in the San Joaquin 
Valley. A resident of South- 
ern California, all of her 
books, among them, Blue 
Willow, Sarah’s Idea, Little 
Vic, Sensible Kate have been 
laid in California. The ar- 
ticle is based on a speech 
presented at the ALA Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, 1953. 
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Four 
Hills 


his travel beyond the four hills be a climb 
to the top, or will it rather be just a winding 
in and out of narrow canyons? Will he or will 
he not be allowed at last to enjoy the view 
from the summit? I have a few ideas about 
what the special responsibilities of children’s 
librarians, and children’s writers, are to this 
child as he goes beyond the four hills, and 
I want to address this article to them specifi- 
cally. 

In one sense, our form of guidance (I shall 
exercise throughout this article my double right 
to the nominative plural) lies in a limited 
field; but in another sense, it is as wide as the 
world. Our special concern is that our chil- 
dren shall acquire a love of reading. Most 
of us are concerned that that reading shall be 
of a spiritually rewarding kind, the character- 
building kind. Let me acknowledge right here 
that there are many ways in which children’s 
characters may be shaped as they go beyond 
the four hills. Books are only one way, but 
they happen to be a very telling way, and the 
instruments we have chosen to work with. We 
know that children identify with book charac- 
ters. There has even been some effort made 
to measure the effect of books on character 
development, though we are told that research 
in this field has proved to be disappointing. 
This is hardly surprising since the books which 
affect character touch the very soul of man- 
kind—its heart and spirit. I think that research 
will forever be disappointed in its efforts to 
measure the responses of man’s heart and spirit 
—at least I want to think so. However, I don’t 
think we are dependent upon research to prove 
the effectiveness of books upon spiritual de- 
velopment. Observation would lead us to con- 
clude that there exists some relationship be- 
tween those people who seem to live spiritually 
rich lives and those people who make good 
reading an important factor in their lives. 
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Now the catch here is contained in that little 
adjective “good.” 

What do I mean by good reading? I mean 
simply those books, fiction and non-fiction, 
which belong under the heading of literature. 
In our case, children’s literature. And what 
is literature? I will give you my favorite 
summary of what is meant by the word. It 
was given to me by Miss Elizabeth Nesbit in 
an address entitled “Hold to That Which is 
Good” which she gave in Berkeley in 1939. 
She said then: “Literature is immeasurably 
above and beyond the printed word, of a sig- 
nificance transcending the merely informative, 
varied as is human destiny, nonexistent with- 
out the twin qualities of beauty of idea and 
beauty of expression.” This is the kind of 
w riting which the poet was referring to who 

said: “look into your heart and write.” These 

are the books that children should be reading 
today for if there has ever been a time when 
we should hold to that which is good, it is now. 
Never before in the whole history of the world 
has it been so important that men should 
know what is good and be willing to live and if 
necessary to die to maintain it. 

A taste for good books is rarely acquired late 
in life. It is desirable to start its develop- 
ment during childhood for this is when books 
are most vivid to us, as we ourselves can re- 
member. There is a lovely line at the begin- 
ning of Ulysses. Stephen is watching one of 
his small pupils at his work, and he thinks, 
“My childhood bends beside me. Too far for 
me to lay a hand there once or lightly.” Child- 
hood is a far off place for most grownups. But 
we who write books for children and you who 
select books for them, must have our child- 
hood bending beside us at all times. I ask 
you to remember now if you can a im- 
portance of books to you as “children. Try to 
recapture the excitement of Christmas morning 
and the quickly spied square package wrapped 
in tissue paper with the title showing through. 
Can you remember slipping in behind the tree 
where you wouldn't be disturbed and then 
carefully unwrapping that book and opening its 
stiff new cover? Then trying out the first 
sentence? That first sentence was dreadfully 
important. The whole book depended on it. 
How did the first sentence start of the book 
you can remember best out of your childhood? 
Did it go something like this? “The mole had 
been working very hard all the morning, 
spring-cleaning his little home.” Or like this: 
“The antique shop is very still now?” Or 
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River Ranch 


“Once upon a time there was a king who had 
twelve sons.” The one I remember best be- 
gan: " “Christmas won't be Christmas without 
any presents,’ grumbled Jo, lying on the rug.’ 
It wasn’t a pretty book, either. It had a brown 
cover, it was square and thick with crowded 

pages of fine print and only a very few, crude 
pen and ink drawings. But oh, the wonder 
of reading Little Women for the first time! 
Today, I believe it isn’t considered very well- 
written, and critics think it old-fashioned. I 
suppose both estimates are true, but I confess 
that I will never be able to read it critically. 
This was for me what Mary Austin would 
a described as a book I could walk around 

Jo was a character I could believe in, and, 
no ot myself, I was willing to respect Beth 
because Jo loved her. Meanwhile, I loved Jo. 
I tried to emulate her in all things. I even 
begged for a copy of Pilgrim’s Progress and 
read it all through because it had meant so 
much to the little women. I think it can be 
stated with certainty that this book inspired 
me. Because of this book, some of the pre- 
cepts my parents were endeavoring hapalalbe 
to inculcate in me became clear and meaning- 
ful because I could see them at work in the 
minds and hearts of these four girls. In much 
the same way you were inspired by the book 
you remember. I have seen children absorb 
some understanding of the significance of the 
law and the world’s need of it when they read 
the “Jungle Books.” I have known boys whose 
whole attitude toward wild life and man’s 
heartless pursuit of it was changed from read- 
ing Bambi. I think we will have to agree, even 
without the evidence of research, that when 
reading has this kind of an effect upon chil- 
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dren’s behavior, it is having an inspirational 
effect upon them. 

Now, I have made some point of all this 
because of something I stumbled onto not long 


ago. I had thought that among children’s li- 
brarians, at least, there could be no question 
about the importance of those books which 
have this ability to touch the heart of child- 
hood. But I have learned that in this I was 
over sanguine. 

A few weeks ago, I found recorded in the 
minutes of a meeting of children’s librarians 
a summary of one member's opinions of cer- 
tain children’s books under the title Down 
with Stardust. 

This down-with-stardust person, after some 
vague talk about theme and symbol, came up 
with the statement that there were two rea- 
sons for the failure with children of what she 
called “the intentionally inspirational books.” 
Actually, she needed only one reason for the 
failure of intentionally inspirational books and 
it is embodied in the word ‘ ‘intentionally.” I 
can imagine few things more horrible for child 
or adult than to have to read something con- 
cocted by a writer who sat down to write with 
the deliberate intention of being inspirational. 
Over the centuries, writers have produced 
books for children which were intended to 
teach, even to preach. But knowledge escapes 
me of any writers ever having had the pure 
effrontery to think that he could intentionally 
inspire anyone. Happily for children’s books 
here and abroad, many inspired writers have 
started out with no loftier intent than to share 
a good story in the best way they knew how 
with an audience they respected and under- 
stood, and have succeeded in producing mas- 
terpieces of inspirational children’s literature. 
With their childhood bending beside them, 
they looked into their hearts and wrote. These 
are the books contained in the Children’s Cata- 
log. These are the books which are the back- 
log of children’s libraries wherever you find 
children’s libraries. For the sake of the future, 
these are the books children must read as 
they go beyond the four hills. It means little 
to teach children to read unless what they 
read can give them ever deeper insight into 
the truths men must live by if the future is to 
fulfill its promise. 

But it is not only among children’s librarians 
that one finds those to whom words like in- 
spiration, taste, and culture are suspect. In 
this scientific age, it would seem that anything 
not immediately discernible and ultimately 
measurable is liable to be discounted every- 
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where as mere stardust and hence of no im- 
portance. There is so much to know. Why 
bother about that which you can only feel, 
assuming always that it is ‘possible for you to 
feel. Even intelligence is occasionally mis- 
trusted. Not so very long ago I heard a well- 
known radio commentator express doubt that 
the then new secretary of the United Nations 
as a man of culture could be a man of action. 
“Should an intellectual head the U. N.?” he 
asked. Webster’s dictionary defines an intel- 
lectual thus: “having unusual mental capacity; 
much above the average in intelligence; en- 
dowed with intellect.” It would seem highly 
desirable that such an individual should head 
the U. N. or anything else when possible. 

And culture is not a thing to fear. Culture 
is a home crop as Robert Slow ard pointed out 
in his interesting article in The Wonderful 
World of Books. He reminds us, to use his 
own colorful language, that “culture is Daniel 
Webster debating with the Devil in a New 
Hampshire hayloft, lumberjacks in bacon-rind 
boots skating the g grease on Paul Bunyan’s flap- 
jack griddle, and a homely Illinois lawyer de- 
liv ering to an indifferent audience his memo- 
rial for the farmhands, storekeepers, teachers, 
and carpenters enshrined by the Battle of 
Gettysburg.” 

I am reminded of Kipling’s story of two pro- 
fessors meeting with a New England farmer. 
While the farmer held a bucket of water to 
their horse’s head, they continued the discus- 
sion they had begun before turning into his 
doory: ard. One of them said, “Well, according 
to Montaigne,” and gave a quotation. At which 
the farmer remarked from the horse’s head 
“T’weren’t Montaigne said that, t'were Mon- 
teski-ew.” “And,” “said Kipling in an aside to 
the reader, “t’was.” There is an example of 
another form of culture, as valid a part of 
a farmer’s life as a professor's. 

There has been a growing enthusiasm dur- 
ing the last decade or so for the “merely in- 
formative.” It is an enthusiasm which is per- 
fectly understandable. Schools are mostly 
concerned with the factual and modern school 
administrators have wisely decided that ten 
books on any subject are better than one. 
Publishers have not been indifferent to the 
possibilities for book sales in the expanding use 
of trade books in the modern curriculum. Books 
on every subject that the school could possibly 
crowd into a child’s day have been hastily 
1eadied for consumption. As I said, this is 
understandable. But we must recognize this 
activity for what it is, and not decide that be- 
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cause there is so much of the merely informa- 
tive around, it is therefore all-important. It 
isn’t. As a matter of fact, the newer trend in 
education is to elevate the spiritual to an im- 
portance it hasn't had for a generation. The 
conviction is growing that the values cherished 
by our fathers must have strong support in 
order to survive, and if they don’t survive, 
neither will the world. Justice, mercy, the 
importance of the individual, compassion for 
his human weakness, faith in his human spirit, 





Sarah’s Idea 


and respect for his human dignity—these are 
the qualities of character our children must 
develop if the human race is to endure upon 
the earth. The books which reflect these 
spiritual imponderables fall into that category 
which for want of a better word we must call 
inspirational. Into this category fall the many 
non-fiction books for children which transcend 
the merely informative. I do not wish to seem 
to underrate the importance of the many fine 
non-fiction books being published today. But 
with the exception of the myths and legends 
and the folk tales, most of the books which 
inform the heart—which interpret life and in- 
tensify experience, tend to be fiction. There- 
fore when I go over lists of children’s books 
and find only about twenty-five per cent of 
those considered acceptable by librarians to be 
works of fiction, I am not a little disturbed. 
Is there so little good fiction being written 
for children these days? When I go into a 
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children’s library and find what is called a 
“ribbon” arrangement of the collection—that 
fiendish device whereby the non-fiction occu- 
pies the first two rows of shelving and you 
must go down on your knees to find a story 
book—when I find that, fury grips me. Then 
comes philosophical acceptance, and even a 
sense of rightness. Perhaps one should go 
down on his knees for such books as Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mary Poppins, and Secret of the 
Andes. 

Why this frenzied accent on the merely in- 
formative? Don’t we want anyone to read 
fiction anymore? Is it of more importance that 
a child should read The First Book of Horses, 
excellent though it may be, than that he should 
read Smoky? For my part, I doubt it. It’s 
true, of course, that there is a lot of stardust in 
Smoky and the language is ungrammatical. 
But Shakespeare thought the sound must be an 
echo of the sense. If that be true, then Smoky 
is one of the greatest pieces of literature we can 
give to children. I also think that book 
would move a child to such fury of indigna- 
tion at the cruelties Smoky suffered as would 
make him forever intolerant of human bru- 
tality however and wherever it might mani- 
fest itself. I doubt that a “merely informa- 
tive” book about horses could do that. Of 
course I can’t prove that Smoky would have 
this effect upon a child. I can’t prove, either, 
that Johnny Tremaine would give a child a 
deeper understanding of what went on in the 
hearts and minds of the people engaged in 
the Revolutionary War than.a merely informa- 
tive account would do. Yet in my heart I 
know it to be so. It’s just here that the down- 
with-stardust people have us defenders of 
stardust. We cant measure the effect of 
beauty upon the human soul, while they can 
examine the mind and discover to a degree 
how much it has absorbed. Certainly children 
are not articulate about the effect of stardust 
upon their souls. Indeed, the more deeply 
a book has struck in to the heart of a child, the 
less he is apt to say about it. 

It’s perfectly true, of course, that not all 
children do respond to beauty in literature. 
But these should not by their indifference be 
permitted to rob the ones who do of their 
literary heritage. I remember reading in a 
woman’s magazine a few years ago about the 
boy who had lately enrolled in a vocational 
school. He had been failing in the traditional 
type of high school and had, happily, “found” 
himself in the newer situation. His enthusiasm 

(Four Hills . . . Page 43) 
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The individual's con- 
sidered opinion is the 
heart of discussion. 


IT’S NOT 
“JUST TALK” 


MARGARET E. MONROE 
Director, American Heritage Project 


Library users are finding a new use for the 
public library: it’s a place to meet neighbors 
and talk over ideas and community problems. 
Books and films have an important role in all 
this talk. They are the source of facts and ideas 
that help make community discussion a profit- 
able affair. 

More and more libraries, in small towns as 
well as large, are discovering that it’s not so 
difficult to get a discussion program going. A 
good discussion leader is often to be found in 
an alert civic-minded young man or woman 
who is eager to see people in town have a 
chance to consider varied viewpoints. As for 


in Denver, 


Time out for coffee 
Colo. 








Discussion is listening, too. 
This is a group of young adults 
1 Albuquerque. 


the program, there is a wealth of going pro- 
grams to choose from: American Heritage, 
Great Books, World Affairs Are Your Affairs, 
Ways of Mankind—new programs are being 
dev eloped each year. The special interests of 
the community frequently adapt these to their 
own needs, or the local library discussion com- 
mittee may strike out on its own. Enterprising 
librarian are on the lookout for professional 
workshops or institutes where the skills of 
leadership and programming are to be had. 

The town cynic may ask: Why all this talk? 

Well, it’s not just talk. As one clerk in a 
large city said, “I didn’t know I had a mind 
until I came to the library discussion group.’ 
And one small town found that so many ideas 
got percolating in their American Heritage 
discussions that they boiled over into the com- 
munity as a whole, resulting in a community 
hospital, better school-community relations, 
and a new mayor whose leadership emerged 
from the discussion experience. 

And need we add that the shelf of books 
set aside for the discussion group members gets 
pretty heavy use from all the folks in town. 


A leader asks a thoughtful ques- 
tion at a young adult discussion 
group in Indianapolis. 








Thinking is a part of discussion. 
Two members of a young adult 
group in Indianapolis. 


In Raleigh, N.C., a participant 
has challenged the thinking of 
other members of the group. 


Books are the foundation. 
Mountain Iron, Minnesota. 








Films play an important role. # ” aed 


Mountain Iron, Minnesota. 4 
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A film group in the Woodstock , cae 4 
Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary, explores the American po 
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NEW METHOD Book BINDERY, INC. 


BOOK BINDERS GN BOOK SELLERS 


SPECIALIZING IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 
KOSCIUSKO STREET AT MORGAN 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


January 1, 1954 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS: 


NOW, ALL OF OUR FACILITIES ARE available and are being used for the 
Prebinding and Sale of "Bound to Stay Bound" Books for Young People. 


This means that production schedules will be greatly increased and 
our inventory of "Bound to Stay Bound" books ready for immediate ship- 
ment will grow proportionately. Our entire plant consisting of 335,000 
square feet of floor space has been redesigned for the exclusive pro- 
duction of prebound books so that your orders can be handled fast.and 
efficiently. 


You are cordially invited to visit us at any time here in the 
Library Binding Capital of the World. You will enjoy seeing how quality 
and extra circulations are built into "Bound to Stay Bound" books. 


Sincerely yours, 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


L. D. Sibert. President 


Robert F. Sibert, Treasurer 


LDS :RFS 
ws 


P. S. We certainly appreciate the support of our many friends 
who have made this major expansion program possible. 


r ®oy 
Vo. 
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Who Pays YOUR Bills? 


CHARLES W. MIXER 


WHAT WOULD you do if you were to have a 
serious illness or an accident which prevented 
your working for weeks or months? With no 
pay checks coming in during part or all of the 
period, would you have funds for meeting your 
expenses? What would you do if you were 
hospitalized or had to have surgery? For- 
tunately most of us have good health; because 
of that, we are apt to give little thought to 
potential emergencies. But a major disability 
can strike suddenly and it is then too late to 
secure financial protection. 

If enough ALA members are interested, a 
group insurance plan sponsored by ALA could 
be set up. Under it, those who participated 
could receive up to $50.00 a week during 
incapacity because of illness or an accident, 
could receive payments which would cover a 
sizable part of hospital or surgical expenses, 
and could bring substantial payment for dis- 
memberment or accidental death. And these 
benefits would be secured at probable savings 
of 30% annually of what would normally be 
charged if we as individuals wanted to secure 
similar coverage. 

At the request of the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary and with the backing of the ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration, the BPA Sub- 
committee on Group Insurance has been in- 
vestigating the possibility of such a plan. Dis- 
cussions with a representative of a large in- 
surance brokerage firm have shown that it 
would be feasible. Before proceeding further, 
we need to know (a) how many ALA members 
are interested in accident and sickness, hospital 
and surgical, and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, and (b) what specific bene- 
fits would meet the needs of the largest num- 
ber of members. This information must be in 
the hands of the board for consideration at 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

Accident and Sickness Benefits. Accident 
and sickness coverage is designed to reimburse 
the individual with a weekly check for a speci- 
fied length of time after termination of a wait- 


chairman, Subcommittee on 
Group Insurance, ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration. 
Mr. Mixer is assistant di- 
rector, Columbia University 
Libraries. 


CHARLES W. MIXER 
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ing period. Generally, the plan will provide 
for benefits that begin on the first day for an 
accident and on the eighth day for sickness. 
Earlier coverage for sickness is usually not 
granted since there are so many smaller ail- 
ments which in themselves are not serious but, 
if benefits were immediately available, would 
make the cost of this coverage prohibitive. 
The longer the waiting period for sickness 
benefits, the lower the premium. The follow- 
ing chart shows the estimated annual premium 
for benefits of $25.00 a week and shows the 
effect of longer waiting periods in reducing 
that premium. 


Benefit Annual 
Waiting period payments premium 
{1st day accident 5 years} ie 
)8th day sickness 1 year { $37.50 
Ist day accident 5 years) 
Q90 5 
os i sickness 1 year f 32.50 
30th day accident 5 years) 97 50 
30th day sickness 1 year f —— 


In all of these examples the benefits are paid 
up to the maximum for each different sickness 
or accident. If $50.00 per week in benefits 
were chosen the annual premium would be 
doubled in each of these cases. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Coverage. Some individuals may wish to 
add accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage to the accidents and sickness plan. 
The amount can be between $1000 and $5000 
for an additional premium of $2.00 per $1000 
per year. The benefits which would be paid 
for accidental death or for the loss of sight or 
limbs, if the loss is the result of an accident, 
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would be as follows: accidental death, the 
principal sum; loss of both hands, both feet, 
sight of both eyes or a combination of these, 
the principal sum; loss of one hand, or foot, 
or sight of one eye, one-half the principal sum. 

Hospital and Surgical Coverage. It may 
be possible to add a hospital and surgical bene- 
fit to the group plan if sufficient interest is evi- 
denced. The plan contemplated would pro- 
vide reimbursement up to $9.00 per day for 
70 days of hospital confinement and, in addi- 
tion, up to $90.00 for in-hospital expense, 
operating room, anaesthesia, blood transfu- 
sions, etc. All benefits would be paid for each 
separate, distinct sickness or accident. The 
surgical benefit would provide up to $225 
according to a schedule of surgical procedures 
for operations performed in a hospital or else- 
where. Doctors’ fees other than for surgery or 
for setting broken limbs are not included. The 
estimated cost for this coverage would be 
approximately $35.00 per year. 

General Information. In order to make the 
plan available, a certain minimum percentage 
of our members must enroll. The coverage 
would be on a non-cancellable basis for as long 
as the association sponsors the plan. When an 


ALA member has joined the plan, he may 
continue in it as long as he pays his premiums 
and (if ALA adopts this provision) he may con- 
tinue even if he retires or lets his ALA mem- 
bership lapse. He would be billed by the in- 
surance company and his claims would be 
handled directly by the company. 

If the interest in the plan is sufficiently high, 
there will be no necessity for evidence of 
insurability, all members being eligible for 
the benefits regardless of physical status or re- 
gardless of where they live. Initially, all mem- 
bers under age 65 will be eligible. 

Needless to say, the Subcommittee on Group 
Insurance is not trying to “sell” any type of 
insurance. It has, however, as a professional 
service carried on months of investigation to 
see whether some form of group insurance 
could be evolved which would benefit inter- 
ested ALA members. The following question- 
naire is designed to determine the average 
needs since the plan must provide one set of 
benefits which would be applicable to all 
members. 

Filling out the form does not obligate you 
in any way but is simply a means of determin- 
ing interest. 


Please fill out this questionnaire at once and mail it to: 


Board on Personnel Administration, American Library Assoc., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


GM os secaege s'eusetaa eee Ss ree Age ae 
1. Would you be interested in: 

(a) A group insurance plan providing benefits for sickness and accident? Yes...... a 
Would you prefer weekly indemnity of $25...... or $50...... with benefits beginning 
on the 8th day......, 15th day...... or 30th day...... after sickness occurs? 

(b) An accidental death benefit of $1000...... , $8000...... , SBCC8.. .. . eee} . ? 

(c) A group hospital and surgical plan—for yourself; Yes... ... POO. ss eaa 

—for dependents also? Yes...... Mibirs ice 


2. Are you presently insured under a group insurance plan for accident and sickness benefits 


If so, do you wish additional coverage? Yes. . 
; g 


3. How many days of paid sick leave per year are you allowed? 


accidental death and dismemberment benefits. .... ., hospital and surgical... .. .! 


‘eis SG te 


IF YOU DO NOT WISH TO TEAR OUT THIS FORM, PLEASE COPY IT. 
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Overdue Finds 


I bought my first book at the age of eight with my own unique c apital. Of course, prior to that 
time and to that memorable May morning I had been given several books which stood neatly 
arranged on the low shelf allotted to me in the family library. ... But to be given a book, even 
one much loved and desired, and to buy one for oneself with one’s own savings are two vastly 
different things. The first makes one a mere owner of books; the second elevates one to that far 
more important position—a book collector. 

Mary ELLEN CHASE 
Submitted by: Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M “A Library of One’s Own” 
St. Joseph Memorial School, Hazleton, Pa Joy in Reading, Bk. I, c1941, Sadlier, p. 259 


But on the curate observing that it was the books of chivalry which Don Quixote had read that 
had turned his brain, the landlord said: “I cannot understand how that can be, for in truth to 
my mind there is no better reading in the world, and I have here two or three of them, with other 
writings that are the very life, not F only of myself but of plenty more; for when it is harv est-time, 
the reapers flock here on holidays, and there is always one among them who can read and who 
takes up one of these books, and we gather round him, thirty or more of us, and stay listening 
to him with a delight that makes our grey hairs grow young again.” 
Submitted by: Mrs. Alene De Ruff CERVANTES 
Reno High School Library, Reno, Nevada Don Quixote 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be between 50 and 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member. Address quotations to ‘“‘Overdue Finds,”’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


no 


ALPHABETS 


changeable-9 -dimensional 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities . . . Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problems. 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 
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Date 


Tuesday 


Feb. 2 


Wednesday 
Feb. 3 


Thursday 


Feb. 4 


Friday 


Feb. 5 


Saturday 
Feb. 6 
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Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


(Room assignments will be given in the Official Program) 


Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 


Amer. Heritage Project | ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect. L. Assn. Officers Workshop 


Pub. Ls. Div. Armed 
Forces Lns. Sect. 


Amer. L. History R. T. L. Assn. Officers Workshop 


L. Assn. Officers Workshop 


Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees 
Sect. 
L. Periodicals R. T. ACRL Ref. Lns. Sect. ACRL 9:30 
Child. & Y. P. Div. ACRL Coll. Ls. Sect. 
Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees | 
Sect. Federal Rel. Comm. & | L. Educ. Div. Teachers 
State Coordinators Sect. 
Hospital Ls. Div. 
Staff Organ. R. T. 
COUNCIL COUNCIL Amer. Assn. Sch. Laos. 
Children’s Lns. ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. 
Luncheon 12:45 
ACRL Pure & Applied 
Science Sect. 
Dinner 6:30 
| | 
Cat. & Class. Div. 
‘ COUNCIL ACRL Teacher Train. Inst. | 
Sect. 
Sch. L. Supvs., City and 
County 
Amer. Assn. School Los. 


| Junior Members R. T. 
|. 
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Tentative Program 


General Meetings 


Advance Meetings 


Audio-Visual Materials in 
Library Education Workshop 


Sponsored jointly by Audio-Visual Board, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, Library Education 
Division, and Association of American Library 
Schools. 

Registration fee, $1.00 in advance to Irving Lieber- 
man, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 


Chairman, Irving Lieberman 


Monday, February 1, 9:00 a.m. 


Introduction and organization of Workshop Audio- 
visual materials in instructional programs based 
on experience of three library schools. 


Monday, February 1, 1:00 p.m. 


Group sessions—Content and organization of li- 
brary school curriculum relating to audio-visual 
materials. 


Monday, February 1, 7:00 p.m. 


Summary session and recommendations 


State Librarians 
Work Conference 


Chairman, Essae M. Culver, State Library, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Monday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Closer Relationship between State Library Agen- 
cies and the ALA to strengthen support of plans, 
policies and objectives of each. 

State Libraries’ Responsibility when attacks on 
Intellectual Freedom occur. 


Monday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Report of Proposed Survey of State Library Agen- 
cies 

Planning for Library Development—need for more 
adequate state planning, value of the survey 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Association Officers 
Workshop 

For program see Library Association Officers Work- 
shop 
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ALA Council 


(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Thursday, February 4, 10:00 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m. 


Friday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 


President Flora B. Ludington, presiding. 

President’s report—President Ludington. 

Nominating Committee report—Dorothy E. Cole 
for the committee. 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee report 
Ladenson, chairman. 
Finance Committee report 
Divisional Relations Committee report 
Nourse, chairman. 

Board of Education for Librarianship report on 
accrediting—Jack Dalton, chairman. 

Associate Executive Secretary's report 
T. Stevenson. 

Committee on Boards and Committees report 
Robert B. Downs, chairman. 

Petition for Affiliation 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
away, chairman. 

International Relations Board 
chairman. 

Federal Relations Committee report—John H. Ot- 
tenmiller, chairman. 

Federal-State Relations Special Committee progress 
report—Walter T. Brahm, chairman. 

ALA Washington Office—Julia D. Bennett, director. 

Executive Secretary’s report—David H. Clift. 


Alex 


Edmon Low, chairman 
Louis M. 


Mrs. Grace 


Emerson Green- 


Douglas W. Bryant, 


Group Meetings 


American Association of School Librarians 
President, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Casis Ele- 
mentary School Library, Austin, Tex.; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 
Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 
AASL Board of Directors, Councilors, State As- 
sembly, and committee chairmen. 
Business meeting 
Saturday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 
Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 
Business meeting 


American Heritage Project 


Director, Margaret E. Monroe, 50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Clinic session for all librarians working with Ameri- 
can Heritage discussion groups. 

Problems of content, use of books, and public rela- 
tions—a panel discussion. 

Panel members: ALA Project Staff. 

General discussion 


American Library History Round Table 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Sydney B. Mitchell—Lawrence Clark Powell, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Los Angeles 

Personalities in Public Affairs Information Service 
—Marian C. Manley, Business Library, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J. 

Electra C. Doren—Virginia Hollingsworth, Public 
Library, Dayton, Ohio 


Business meeting 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Drexel Institute 
executive sec- 
Huron St., Chi- 


President, Harriet D. MacPherson, 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
retary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. 
cago, IIl. 


Wednesday, February 3, 9:30 p.m. 


Membership business meeting 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Helmer L. Webb, Union College Li- 
brary, Schenectady, N.Y.; secretary, Benjamin R. 
Richards, Knox College Library, Galesburg, III. 


Wednesday, February 3, 8:30 p.m. 


How Little Cataloging Can be Effective? —Wyllis E. 
Wright, W illiams College Libr: ary, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

The New York College Cooperative Plan—Eileen 
Thornton, Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Business meeting 


Junior CoLiLece LipraARieEs SECTION 


Chairman, Lottie M. Skidmore, Junior College Li- 
brary, Joliet, Ill.; secretary, John W. Canario, 
Riverside College Library, Riverside, Calif. 


Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Periodicals in the Junior College 
to be announced. 

Business meeting: 
Interim report 
Interim report 


Library—Speaker 


Statistics Committee 
Standards Committee 
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LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, James E. Green, State Normal —> 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; secretary, Marion B. Grady, 
Ball State Teachers College Library, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Friday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 


Discussion of Standard VII of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education Visita- 
tion Program. 

members: Donald Woods, State Teachers 
College Library, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman, and 
others to be announced. 

Business meeting 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
SECTION 


PURE 


Chairman, Donald E. Thompson, State College Li- 
braries, State College, Miss.; secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Bryant, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, February 4, 6:30 p.m. 


Hardings Restaurant—Field Room 
109 W. Madison St. 


Dinner meeting. Tickets $2.50. Advance reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Arthur T. 
Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Reports from special committees 

Discussion of proposed projects 

S.L.A. Translations Project—report 

List of Engineering Periodicals—discussion 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles; secretary, Margaret 
E. Knox, University of Florida Libraries, Gaines- 


ville. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Research in England’s libraries; Implications for 
American Librarians—N. Orwin Rush, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming Library, Laramie. 

Business meeting 

Committee reports 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Lawrence Clark Powell, University 
of California Library, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Archie L. McNeal, University of Miami Li- 
braries, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Tuesday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Roasting an Old Chestnut—panel discussion on the 
University Librarian, Bostanae and/or Adminis- 
trator? 

Moderator: William S. Dix, Princeton University 
Library, Princeton, N.]. : 

Panel members: Maurice F. Tauber, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; Kathleen R. Campbell, State University 
Library, Missoula, Mont.; Patricia Paylore, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, Tucson; Lawrence 
Clark ‘ Powell, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Summary—Mr. Dix 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
President, Dorothy Charles, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y.; executive secretary, Ed- 
win B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 
President, Marian C. Young, Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 

Discussion of future division plans, including a 
full time division office. 

Reports of projects underway by Television, Design 
and Equipment, and International Relations di- 
vision committees. 


Federal Relations Committee and 
State Coordinators 


Chairman, John H. Ottemiller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Current Federal Legislation 
Discussion 


Hospital Libraries Division 
President, Mary Catherine Baker, U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Oakland, Calif.; secretary, Margaret C. 
Hannigan, Department of Librarianship, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, Frances Rose, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Saturday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Discussion of ways to expand membership; re- 
cruiting; Newsletter and Bulletin. 


Library Association Officers Workshop 


Chairman, Andre S. Nielsen, Public Library, Ev- 
anston, Ill. Members of the Workshop Com- 
mittee: Ruth Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, 
Ill.; and Frederick Wezeman, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Il. 


Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m., 


Mechanics of Conference Planning—a panel dis- 
cussion: 
Relations with Exhibitors 
Clearing House on Meeting Dates and Programs 
Panel members to be announced 


Tuesday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with State Librarians 
Work Conference 
Cooperation of State, Regional and ALA Commit- 
tees, especially legislative committees—a panel 
discussion 
Panel members to be announced 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Planning for Library Development—Cooperation 
of State Agencies and State Associations 
speaker to be announced 

Discussion 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


Chairman, Eli M. Oboler, State College Library, 
Pocatello, Ida. 


Wednesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 

Care and Feeding of State Bulletins—Karl Brown, 
editor Publications, New York Public Library, 
New York, N.Y. 

Business meeting 

Committee reports on editorial and content policies; 
advertising policies; exchanges; and plans for a 
newsletter. 


Public Libraries Division 
ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS 
SECTION 

President, Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, Eleventh Naval 
District Library, San Diego, Calif.; secretary, 
Ruth Nimtz, Central Air Defense Headquarters 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Program chairman, Frances M. O'Halloran, First 
Army Headquarters Library, Governors Island, 
N.Y. 

Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 


Planning for the section 
Business meeting 


School Library Supervisors, City and County 


Chairman, Margaret Moss, City School Libraries, 
Madison, Wis. 


Friday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 

Business meeting 

Discussion period 

Leaders: Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, and Ruth M. Ersted, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minr., co- 
chairmen AASL Committee on School Library 
Standards, 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Georgia Gambrill, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Midwinter Notes 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained on the 
ballroom floor of the Morrison Hotel by the ALA 
staff. All persons attending the meetings are ex- 
pected to register there promptly. The a 
fee is $3 for the entire meeting or $1 daily. Evi- 
dence of registration will be required for at- 
tendance at meetings. 


Advance Meetings 


An Audio-Visual Materials Workshop for library 
school faculties will be held on Monday, February 
1, morning, afternoon and evening. Registration 
fee $1 in advance to Irving 7 iinet School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 

State librarians will hold a Work Conference 
on Monday, February 1, afternoon and evening. 
Essae M. Culver, State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 
is chairman of arrangements. 

The NEA-ALA Joint Committee will meet all 
day on Monday, February 1, as will the Divisional 
Relations Committee, and the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Board. The ALA Executive Board will 
meet Monday afternoon and evening. 

The Federal Relations Committee will meet 
morning, afternoon and evening on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 31. 


Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems will 
be located on the Ballroom floor of the Morrison 
Hotel near the ALA Offices. Helen T. Geer and 
Shirley Kohn, of the Headquarters Library, will 
be in charge. New library building plans, pictures, 
and other items of professional interest will be ex- 


hibited. 
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Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning combination meetings and meal 
functions at the Morrison Hotel, must make ar- 
rangements for menu, price and service through 
Mr. C. Orphan, assistant maitre d’hotel, after = 
taining a room assignment from ALA Headquarters. 

Minimum prices at the Morrison for meals in 
private rooms are per person: 


Breakfast, $2.25 plus 15% tax and gratuity 
Luncheon, $2.75 plus 15% tax and gratuity 
Dinner, $4.00 plus 15% tax and gratuity 


Minnesota Alumni Breakfast 


The Alumni of the University of Minnesota 
Library School will have a breakfast on Friday, 
February 5, at 8:00 a.m. Ruth W. Tarbox, Edu- 
cation Division, Field Enterprises, Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Children's Librarians Luncheon 


The children’s librarians of Chicago have ar- 
ranged a “get-acquainted” luncheon for children’s 
and young people's librarians for Thursday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1954 in the Terrace Casino Room of the 
Morrison Hotel. There will be opportunity to meet 
officers and councilors of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People and its sections, the 
Children’s Library Association, and the Association 
of Young People’s Librarians. Chicago authors of 
children’s and young people’s books will be invited. 
Cost of the luncheon is $3.50. Send your reserva- 
tions with check or money order to the chairman 
of the Children’s Librarian’s Luncheon Committee, 
Helen C. Bough, Thomas Hughes Room, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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CONSTAT gives you 
exact copies instantly 


Don’t wait for copies; make 
‘em yourself in 40 seconds 
with the new Portable 
CONSTAT Copy-Maker! 
CONSTAT saves countless 
hours and dollars for lawyers, 
researchers, professional and 
business men and women. 
Copies letters, book pages, 
documents up to 814” x 14”. 
Light, compact. GUARAN- 
TEED. Prices: $39 to $161.50. 


Write for Free Folder Now! 


makers of the world's only truly portable photo-copier 
s 336 High St Deep River, Conn. 


PLASTIC LETTERS 


EE — PE 


CARDBOARD LETTERS 


—_— > 


YEAR AROUND 
DISPLAY MATERIALS 


-_ -. > 


VACATION READING 
MATERIALS 


i i a 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


FORMERLY STURGIS PRINTING CO., INC 
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Nominations Sought for 
Margaret Mann Citation 


The Margaret Mann Citation, established by 
the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation in 1950, has been presented at each 
annual conference of the ALA since that time 
for outstanding professional achievement. 
Recipients of the award have been Lucile M. 
Morsch, Marie Louise Prevost, and Maurice F. 
Tauber, in 1951, 1952, and 1953 respectively. 

Nominations are now being sought for the 
1954 award. Persons who have contributed 
to librarianship through cataloging and classi- 
fication during the year 1952/53 are eligible. 
The contribution may have been through 
publication of significant professional litera- 
ture, participation in professional cataloging 
associations, or valuable contributions to prac- 
tice in individual libraries. The nominees 
must be members of the Division but may be 
nominated by any librarian or ALA member. 

All nominations should be made, together 
with information upon which recommendation 
is based, not later than 1 February 1954, to 
the Chairman of the DCC Committee on 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, Laura 
C. Colvin, professor of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Other members of the Committee are Lucile 
M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant librarian, 
Library of Congress and Dorothy H. West, 
associate editor, Standard Catalog Series, The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


CLAY (from page 16) 


to the chin, with just a fina] note on a charac- 
teristic which, as much as any, has endeared 
Margaret to her many colleagues and friends. 
From a side view it might not be easy to dis- 
cern a merry twinkle in the eye—but it’s there! 
Margaret Clay is well known for her wit, 
humour and kindness, whether she be graci- 
ously presiding at one of her own delightful 
parties or more formally officiating as mistress 
of ceremonies at a state function—or, not least 
of all, sharing as just one of the crowd, after a 
long convention day of adult education, library 
legislation, and constitutional amendments, in 
affairs of lighter vein. 

Perhaps the candlelight reading of the bud- 
ding librarian included some inspiration from 
Jules Verne that has long lain dormat. In any 
case Miss Clay is now enjoying a well deserved 
trip around the world in three hundred and 
eighty days. Life begins at sixty. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


The TaALxinc Brsxe, the entire New Testament 
recorded on 16 RPM (with a 33% adapter), is 
an invaluable asset to any library, for regular 
patrons, as well as the blind or the sick. The 24 
records play approximately 23% hours, and the 
complete and unabridged New Testament costs 
only $20. It is produced by Audio Book Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and distributed by Albert 
Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


A MARKING TABLE makes lettering book spines an 
efficient and easy operation. The spine of the 
book is held at table level with the book in a 
closed position. Holds any length book in widths 
up to 2% inches. Write to Bro-Dart Industries, 
Library Service Div., 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 
5, NJ. 


ALUMINUM PANEIS featuring extremely light 
weight and unusual strength are being manu- 
factured by Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 S. Third 
St., Louisville, Ky., under the name Reynocell. 
Their use is limited only by ingenuity, for the 
panels have sufficient strength for use as desks, 
doors, platforms, tables, etc. When used as 
movable walls, they have excellent thermal and 
acoustical insulation qualities. 


A HOSPITAL BOOK PLATE that has effected a phe- 
nomenal reduction in loss of books can be pur- 
chased in quantity lots from Mary E. Conron, 400 
E. 52d St., New York 22. 


Ee New one-unit 
PHOTOCOPY machine is 


Photorapid, now avail- 
able with printer and 
developer combined in 
non-metallic construc- 
tion to prevent cor- 
sion. Photorapid pro- 
duces copies from originals that can be single or 
double sided, opaque or translucent, white or 
colored. It eliminates costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing and checking. Other models come in two parts 
and two sizes which can copy pages from bound 
books without injuring or removing the pages. 
Write to Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7, pe the name of your local dealer. 





COLOR PROJECTION is simplified by the publica- 
tion of a new 16 page booklet entitled “Secrets 
of Good Color Projection” which tells how to 
prepare and project color pictures. Address a 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


request for your free copy to Public Relations 
Dept., Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF of bookbinding crafts- 
manship combines with the most modern facilities 
to give library buyers of bookbinding faster, better 
service, and highest possible quality Cites Look 
for the announcement of this newly-formed com- 
pany in this issue of the ALA Bulletin. 





PRESERVATION of old documents and _photo- 
graphs by sealing them into laminated glass is a 
service offered by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. In this illustration, Robert Frank- 
lin, assistant director of the Toledo Public Library, 
shows a copy of the first edition. of the Toledo 
Blade to two visitors. The specially made frame 
pivots so that both sides of the single sheet can be 
seen. 


CHARGING costs have been cut in half by the 
use of the Photocharger machine by three libraries, 
according to a release from ee Rand. 
Case histories 834, 840, and 843 may be obtained 
by writing to Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


A precision-built sewinc CLAMP that features a 
single adjustment handle, can be used for clean- 
ing, drilling, sewing, buffing and lettering a book. 
Drilling holes are countersunk, and —_— guide 
bars insure uniformity of drilling. Available from 
Demco, Madison 8, Wis., or New Haven 2, Conn. 
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1954 ALA Conference 


Minneapolis, Minn.—June 20-26 


The Municipal Auditorium will serve as headquarters for the Minneapolis Conference. 
Exhibits, registration, headquarters offices, general sessions, council, and as many other meetings 
as can be accommodated will be located there. Delegates will be housed in many of the down- 
town hotels. A list of the hotels which are reserving 
blocks of guest rooms for our Conference, with their ad- 
dresses and rates appears in this issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
and also a map of the Minneapolis Loop area. 

To reserve hotel guest rooms, ALA members are asked 
to use or copy the reservation form printed below. Give 
full information and address your request to the hotel of 
your first choice, and indicate your second and third 
choices. You will receive confirmation directly from the 
hotel which can accept your reservation. In case none of 
your three choices is available, your request will be re- 
ferred to the Convention Bureau, which will arrange a 
reservation for you. As always the supply of single rooms 
is limited, and delegates are urged to make their own plans 
for double occupancy. 





(Use or copy this form for hotel reservations) 
Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1954 Annual Conference, American Library Association 
Please make reservations noted below: 
RUIN ox. hss! w-a.e-ae'u'w i dernepapicecsol ata adetue acy ales va ire Wy soe eiorude  n First Choice 
Motel, 88 eds We Bee AR s das Bt eee Second Choice 
Hoter’.. 20.4.2. 00 OP SOA oc See beeen ee Third Choice 
(1) Single Room a i 
) Double Room \ Race: Wl De TOE «.. os ene 4s -0neta nen person(s) 
[] Double Room (Twin Beds) sie 
F] Suite { Babe poche ©... cass. icgemedaen se per room 
Asviving Milameepells ... . 065s ci ines ein (eek! Bislokis biaccsicail Wa niche nk cto Ok P.M. 
Leaving Minneapolis ..............+2++++:: (date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 
Names Addresses 
Bien Watts sisi diay ¢ sin upended > cp ands Senile Stoke eae Mail this form to the hotel of your 


first choice. You will receive confirma- 
tion directly from the hotel which can 
CUE CRE TNR... oo 0.09 os euavtdinseainn eekeaase oe accept your reservation. 


ME = oo oak odie ns SOEs PRR eee 
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Minneapolis Hotels 








Room Rate Ranges as of November 1, 1953 
Additional rollaway beds added to room at 











Hotel and Address $1.75 to $3.00 per person. 
| Single Double Twin 

Andrews 4th & Hennepin | $4.00-10.00 $5 .75-15.00 $ 7.00—15.00 
Camfield 812 Marquette Ave. | $3.50- 5.00 | $4.50— 7.00 $ 5.00— 7.00 
Curtis 10th & 4th Ave. S. | $4.50- 6.00 | $5 .50— 7.00 $ 7.50— 9.50 
Dyckman 27 S. 6th St. | $5.00—- 7.50 | $7 .00—12.50 $ 8.00-12.50 
Francis Drake 10th & 5th Ave. S. | $5.50— 9.00 $7 .00—10 .00 $ 9.00-11.00 
Hampshire Arms 900 4th Ave. S. | $3.50— 4.50 $5.50— 6.00 $ 6.00— 8.00 
Hastings 32 N. 12th St. | $3.50— 5.00 $5.50— 8.00 $ 8.00 

Leamington 10th & 3rd Ave. S. | $5.50-10.00 $8 .00—11 .00 $ 9.00—13.00 
Minnesotan 2nd Ave. S. & Washington $3.75- 5.25 $6.00— 7.00 $ 7.50— 8.00 
Nicollet Nicollet & Washington $5 .50—10.50 $8 .50—14.00 $ 9.00-14.00 
Normandy 405 S. 8th St. $5 .00— 6.00 $7 .00— 8.00 $ 8.50-10.00 
Plaza 1700 Hennepin Ave. $3.50— 4.75 | $4.50— 8.00 $ 5.50— 8.50 
Radisson 45 S. 7th St. $5.50- 9.00 | $8.00-11.50 $11.00-16.00 
Sheridan 1112 Marquette Ave. | $4.50- 5.50 | $6.00— 7.00 $ 8.00 

4.00 $4.50— 5.50 $ 5 


Vendome 17 S. 4th St. $3 .00—- 


9.50— 6.00 


AVONTOLLENEYALOELALAEDAUUADADUAVOEEADUOL ALLENDE Wud | PUNUALULAVADAEALU EAE 


Books ... and. Sorice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 
& 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. « Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


AANA AANA ANU LENA AUNT ENNUEN RENN NNNUNNNANU NANA NAN RNA NEE MOMENTUM RRMA NANA EDEL ONL UAUNAUU NOON EEOORUORDERODEDLAU MOEN OO ONT ONLUEUOODEROOU OEP 00T CETUS iz 
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Library Sites 
Standards 


Expenditures 


“THe AMERICAN Public Library is facing a major 
crisis.” So starts an article in the Library Journal 
for October 1 by Virginia L. Moran, L. Marion 
Moshier and others on the “Public Library Study” 
of present conditions and problems. This is a 
summary of a survey sponsored by the Library 
Extension Division of the New York State Library 
in cooperation with 40 state librarians. (A few 
reprints available from the Headquarters Library). 


“GRASSHOPPER UNDER a Helmet” by Frances 
Cheney in the November issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin is the intriguing title of an article 
about life at the Japan Library School. Delightful 
drawings have been done by Masanobu Fujikawa. 
Life in the German Information libraries is inter- 
estingly told by Adona R. Sick in “The Amerika 
Haeuser in Germany” in the same issue of WLB. 


CATALOGERS WILL want to see an article by A. H. 
Chaplin on “Co-operative Cataloging” in the Li- 
brary Association Record for September. A good 
resume of the “Reproduction of Catalogue Cards” 
appears in the August-September number of 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. And the Bulletin 
of the Medical Library Association for October 
included worthwhile articles on a “Symposium on 
Use of Main Classification Schemes.” (Army 
Medical, Boston Medical, Dewey Decimal, Library 
of Congress, Cunningham Systems). 


A REPORT on expenditures of 30 libraries in Mis- 
souri has been issued by the County and Regional 
Libraries Division of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion (available for $1.00 from Willard K. Dennis, 
librarian, Southwest Regional Library, Bolivar, 
Mo.) Although intended for Missouri librarians 
this 1952 report could help others making out a 
first budget for a new library system. 


CURRENT LIBRARY standards for 37 states have 
been compiled by the Public and School Library 
Services Bureau of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education in Trenton. Reproduction of 
material from 13 states and extracts of letters from 
others are included in these “Standards.” 


Haroip HAMILL discusses California’s new public 
library standards in “Standards—Fresh and Home 
Grown” in California Librarian for September. This 
same issue also includes a good description of the 
California Film Circuit by Mrs. Gene Hutchinson 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


and some practical advice on how libraries can 
participate in county fairs (“One Million Custom- 
ers” by Frances Henselman). 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Fifth Institute on public 
library management, held by Bureau of Govern- 
ment, The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, and the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
on Public Library Buildings last spring are avail- 
able from the Bureau in Madison ($1.00 in Wis- 
consin; $1.25 outside). Two attractive dedication 
programs were issued by the University of Georgia 
and Georgia Institute of Technology upon the oc- 
casion of the opening of their new ay buildings 
in November. 


Library Journal for November 1 included many 
articles on public library services to our senior 
citizens as carried on in Boston, Cleveland, New 
Jersey and California. The same issue has a good 
article on indexing by John — called “Words 
at Work,” which characterizes indexing as a read- 
ing technique. 


SLA HAS RECENTLY published a new Directory of 
Special Libraries, available from the Association 
at 31 East 10th St., New York 3, for $10. The 
Adult Education Association of the USA also has 
issued a Directory of Members, which can be ob- 
tained from its Chicago office (743 N. Wabash 
Ave.) for $1.00 to members, $5.00 to non-members. 


Joun M. Suaw’s (assistant vice-president of the 
AT & T) talk at the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Conference on “Advice from Business” 
will be of help to librarians interested in the fun- 
damentals of public relations. This appeared in 
the November 15th issue of LJ as did an article on 
“Industrial Service in England” by ex-Fulbright 
scholar, Orwin Rush. 


LIBRARIANS INTERESTED in book selection state- 
ments will want to see “Acquisition Policy, a Re- 
view of the Policies Governing the Collections of 
The John Crerar Library.” Obtainable from the 
Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


ONE OF ouR readers, Dorothy Cole, editor of 
Library Literature, has suggested for your infor- 
mation that The Reader and The Bookish Manner 
(published by the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians in 1953) is worthy of attention, especially 
on account of its delicious humor. 
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Staff Appointments 


Violet Myer was appointed assistant in the 
Office for Adult Education. Miss Myer, who 
accepted the post on leave of absence from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
will assist Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, ALA asso- 
ciate executive secre- 
tary, who will serve 
as chief of the office. 

Miss Myer served 
as head of the Pim- 
lico Branch of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary since it was es- 
tablished in Novem- 
ber 1952. She is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama 
and the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. Her experience has included 
work in various departments of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York; 
and as assistant director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Libraries in Capetown and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. She helped to organize the 
Adult Education Section of the Public Librar- 
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Thousands of commen- 
dation letters on file in 
our office. 
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ies Division of ALA and was elected president 
of the section at the recent ALA annual con- 
ference in Los Angeles. 


Beryl E. Hoyt was appointed assistant to 
the chief of the Publishing Department in Au- 
gust, 1953. Miss Hoyt is not new at ALA 
headquarters since she had previously served 
on a special assign- 
ment to prepare pro- 
motional literature for 
ALA membership for 
a two-month period 
earlier in the spring. 

She received her 
A.B. from Simpson 
College, B.S. in L.S. 
from the University of 
Illinois Library School 
and an A.M. from 
Northwestern. She 
has served as librarian 
in various college libraries and most recently 
at Simpson Colle ge. Active in library asso- 
ciation work, Miss Hoyt was ALA Councilor 
for the Iowa Library Association and Iowa 


Beryl E. Hoyt 


State chairman of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee. 
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. . The Pictorial Encyclopedia 
with a Personality All Its Own! 
For home and school. 
Text puts meaning into bare facts. 


Adequate but not technical. 

Color pictures with story-telling captions. 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
is an enjoyable educational adventure. 

Twelve beautiful volumes. 

Also matching HOBBIES and 
STUDY GUIDE. Moderately priced. 


PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


6 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


A ROUND OF INVITATIONS to the annual meetings 
of state and regional associations beginning with 
the New England meeting in the belated summer 
of Swampscott, Mass., and ending with the North 
Carolina Negro Library Association in a near bliz- 
zard-hurricane at Elizabeth City, confirmed our 
belief that attendance at these meetings is one of 
the most rewarding aspects of this job. It reminds 
us also of the suggestion from a Kansas librarian 
that we ask the president of each association to 
send to the Headquarters Library two copies of 
the program of the association’s annual meeting. 
These programs could then be loaned to program 
chairmen who are looking for suggestions Ses their 
own association meetings. Will you please send 
two copies of the program of your association meet- 
ing to Miss Helen T. Geer, Headquarters Library. 


AccorpING to current information, thirty-four 
librarians have submitted applications for grants 
from the Fund for Adult Education’s Program of 
Study Grants in Adult Education. By the time 
this reaches you announcement of grant awards will 
have been made. The total number of applications 
was between 750 and 800, indicating that librarians 
made a small showing. We hope that when the 
next announcement of these grants is made more 
members of our profession will be prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunity they offer. 


As THE WEEKS of September went by and only 
a half dozen or so applications for sub-grants from 
the ALA Adult Education Project had been re- 
ceived in this office, we began to wonder if we 
would have more money than we could spend— 
or if libraries were really interested in adult edu- 
cation. Then in the last ten days before the dead- 
line of October 15 the projects started coming in 
a steady stream. The response was very gratify- 
ing and the Screening Committee agreed that this 
was the most exciting and difficult task they have 
ever had. 


Ir Is OFTEN said that no group takes their confer- 
ences more seriously than librarians and the plans 
shaping up for midwinter bear this out. Andre 
Nielsen is chairman of a committee planning the 
Library Association’s Workshop meeting all day 
Tuesday, February 2. The state librarian’s Work 
Conference scheduled for Monday, February 1, is 
being arranged by a committee headed by Essae 
M. Culver. The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries Building Committee, Howard Rovel- 
stad, chairman, is offering again the institute on 
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college library buildings that has been so success- 
ful the past two years. This is scheduled for 
January 30-31 at the U. of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
attendance is limited to 75. 


A ONE-DAY WORKSHOP on Library Instruction 
and Audio-Visual Materials, sponsored by the 
Audio-Visual Board, the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, the Association of American Library 
Schools, and the Library Education Division will 
be presented on siador, February 1. Irving 
Lieberman is chairman of the Steering Committee 
for this workshop. 


THE BicENTENNIAL of Columbia University has 
provided an occasion for the preparation of some 
excellent materials which will prove useful to 
libraries. Among‘these are a series of discussion 
guides based on an introductory essay. These 
essays are around the general theme of the Bicen- 
tennial “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof.” Some of the subjects we have 
seen include “Religion and Freedom of the Mind,” 
“Community Pstloene of Free Inquiry and Ex- 
pression,” and “The Business Man and Freedom 
of the Mind.” These guides may be obtained, free 
of charge, by writing to David Loth, director of 
publicity, Columbia University, New York City. 


WE ARE AWARE, Of course, of the division pub- 
lications, and publications of different committees 
reach this desk irregularly. We would like to 
know if there are committees or boards with pub- 
lications similar to the Library Service to Labor 
Newsletter, or that of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Will you send us a copy of your 
publication? 


THE apuLt Education Board met at Headquar- 
ters on December 4-5 to initiate a long term and 
intensive study of the role of libraries in the total 
adult- education field in the United States. Based 
partly on the findings of the recent Survey of 
Adult Education in Public Libraries and State 
Extension Agencies, this study is an eg gs of 
the recently established ALA Office for Adult 
Education. Meeting with the Board on December 
5 were representatives of other boards and divi- 
sions interested in adult education. In the comple- 
tion of this study the Adult Education Board ex- 

ects to ask the help and cooperation of many 
other ALA boards and committees as well as that 
of individuals with experience and knowledge in 
the adult education field. 
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CHILDREN [from page !7) 


fifth grade, you came to school and told us a 
story. It was the most beautiful story I had 
ever heard, and I've never forgotten it.” And 
as the girl folded the material, she told Miss 
Brotherton the Greek myth she remembered. 
I haven't had anything so dramatic as that 
happen to me, but every children’s librarian 
knows how, after they grow up, they come in 
when they're home on vacation from college, 
or on furlough from the army. The married 
ones bring in their nice new babies for one’s 
inspection. 

I find children relaxing. I like to listen to 
their chatter. I think they like to have some- 
one to chatter to: a casually friendly person 
with no authority over them, to show their 
Report Cards to, and to listen to the stu- 
pendous happenings of the day. Almost 
always, when the youngster is out of breath, 
his tale told, there is a deep sigh, and a de- 
mand, in a relaxed voice, “Now, tell me a good 
book.” 

There is so often almost no time, there are 
the busy parts of the day; but what child 
won't wait around a little, to talk to you, if you 
are his friend and he has something important 
to say? He may even offer a little help, when 
you are besieged with questions and turning 
sixty ways at once. “Here!” lie will say man- 
fully, “did that boy want a biography (or a 
geography or a poem book)? I know where 
they are! I'll show him!” Or, “Hey! You say 
you want a dog story? I know where there's 
a good one. Come on, I'll show you!” The 
importance of knowing one’s way around the 
library! 

Special projects are fine, but creative work 
with children neither begins nor ends with a 
story hour, a dramatic club, a reading project, 
or a radio program. It goes on quietly all the 
time, as the child’s mind grows and you help it 
grow, as his interests enlarge and you are there 
to find the right book for him. 

At noon hour, for instance, when you're at 
the typewriter composing an important (to 
you) report, and a ten-year-old boy comes 
panting in. He is on his way home from school 
to eat his lunch, but he ran so he’d have time 
to drop in and tell you this. He flings himself 
into a chair at the table beside 

“Say, did you ever hear of judo?” he de- 
mands. “A guy showed me some of the holds 
at recess.” He then describes the holds. You 
can go on typing slowly if you want to. He 
doesn’t demand fixed attention, just a friendly 
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“You don’t say!” 
“You got 


ear and an occasional, “No!” 
But comes the important question: 
any books on judo—with pictures?” 

Leave your typewriter, my friend, and look 
for that book. “The judo isn’t important—he’ll 
forget it. The report isn’t important either. 
What is important is that at the point where he 
took in a new experience, he thought of you. 
What is important is that breathless run to 
your library to share it with you. 

There are the tragic moments. One day a 
little girl came in, her face tear-stained. I 
didn’t know her very well, and I was shocked 
when she burst out with, “I wish my mama 
didn’t slap me so much, and scold me all the 
time! I try to be good!” Here was an over- 
burdened heart, and here was only the librarian 
to listen with love. 

Listen with love to the description of the 
new baby brother, the new baby sister, the new 
kittens, the new dog. Notice the new shoes, 
admire the new dress. Try on the new Space 
Helmet, if invited. Accept the offers to help. 
Be properly respectful of the announcement, 

“I'm the librarian in my room at school!” 
Don't be lavish about any of it, just relax for a 
minute and enjoy it. And have a book to offer 
when they get around to that! 

Only today, a battered volume came to my 
attention. I began to turn through it think- 
ing it ought to be discarded. It was Wanda 
Gag’s Tales From Grimm. On the fly-leaf, I 
found a pencil drawing with a title over it, 
“This is Miss Hiderscotch!” In the picture, 
Miss Hiderscotch is standing, regrettably rest- 
ing her weight on one foot, hip flung out, arms 
folded, a way she has when she is telling a story 
or listening to someone else’s story, and got 
interested and forgot the rules for proper pos- 
ture. But she is smiling. It’s really a very nice 
picture, because she’s smiling. It was drawn 
with a loving hand, which took the trouble to 
part the hair nicely and do the curls with care. 
Yes, children are fun to know! 


AASL SUBJECT: 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


“Superintendents Look Anew at School Li- 
brary Service” will be one of the topics for dis- 
cussions at the American Association of School 
Administrators to be held in Atlantic City on 
February 17. Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Su- 
pervisor of Library Service, Raleigh City 
Schools in N.C. and Dr. Virgil Rogers of the 
Dept. of Education of Syracuse University will 


-be the two main speakers. 
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FOUR HILLS (from page 21) 
for the new, however, had made him quite 
contemptuous of the old. “It was,” said he, 
“as if they thought that reading Hamlet would 
make me a better plumber.” The author of 
the article took the position that since this boy 
had decided to be a plumber, he had properly 
disposed of Shakespeare as unnecessary to his 
so-called education. But the question for to- 
day is not whether or not Shakespeare would 
make him a better plumber, but whether 
reading Shakespeare would make him a better 
man. To know that “the false face must hide 
what the false heart doth know” might not 
influence this boy’s life one way or another. 
But there is a line in Hamlet which just con- 
ceivably might. At any rate, it would do 
him no harm to read, whether he was to be- 
come a plumber or a president, the line that 
goes, “What is a man if his chief good and 
market of his time be but to sleep and feed?” 
But how describe beauty to one who can- 
not feel it? I remember the school = 
who denied to me that there was any value 
whatsoever in anyone’s reading Shelley's “To a 
Skylark” and who pointed out with great satis- 
faction that Keats had erred when he put 
Cortez instead of Balboa upon a peak in Darien. 
He was a representative of the very old school 
which held that there must be no “nonsense” 
to the business of learning. It was at the re- 
quest of two of his teachers that I had called 
on him in an effort to make him see “reason” 
and to allow his pupils to have public library 
cards. He thought all poetry was nonsense. 
On questioning him further about the Sky- 
lark he admitted that it was important to him 
that a child should know about the skeleton and 
vital organs of the bird. When I asked him 
why, he seemed a little vague. So I suggested 
that perhaps the skeleton and vital organs had 
only been thoughtfully provided by the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals in order to give to a 
needful world the skylark’s song. My princi- 
pal just looked pityingly at me. This was, of 
course, pure stardust. I was determined, how- 
ever, that before I left that man he should find 
something good in poetry even if I had to be 
practical about it. So I quoted to him from 
“Locksley Hall” those lines you have all used 
so successfully in introducing poetry to older 
boys: 
. Saw the heavens fill with commerce 

Argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 

Dropping down with costly bales. 
His eye took on a light of interest as he 
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listened, and he made a note of that poem. 
Besides, he had heard of Tennyson. Pushing 
my advantage, I told him about Dorothy 
Thompson’s useful “The City and the Trucks.” 
(He had heard of her, too!) He also made a 
note of that poem and agreed, though reluc- 
tantly, that there might be something to poetry 
if you stuck to the practical. 

Right here I should like to put in a plea for 
those tales which are all stardust—the folk 
tales, the myths and the legends. As children 
go beyond the four hills, we must do our ut- 
most to keep alive their sense of humor and to 
stimulate their imaginations, for out of the 
imaginations of a select few of these children 
will come the shaping of a better world. In 
Back to Methusaleh Shaw tells us that the 
imagination is the beginning of all things. 
“You imagine what you desire, you will what 
you imagine, and at last you create what you 
will.” These stories, especially the myths and 
legends, have a special importance in this age. 
They depict men achieving their goals by their 
own individual efforts, enduring hardship and 
danger with fortitude, and with pride in their 
individual ability to overcome obstacles. The 
individual’s right to self-fulfillment is never 
questioned in these tales. It is expected that 
he shall fulfill his destiny by his own wit and 
strength. As Edith Hamilton tells us in her 
book The Greek Way, these stories show that 
the fullness of life is in the hazards of life and 
there is that in each one of us which can 
change defeat into victory. In a world where 
nearly half the people have come to accept 
the credo that the values of freedom are a 
fiction and the best life can offer a man is 
security within a fixed category controlled by 
an all-wise and all-powerful state, these stories 
which show people overcoming life’s hazards 
through faith in themselves as well as faith 
in their gods are tremendously important to 
children as they go beyond the four hills. 
Even if they are stardust. Perhaps just because 
they are stardust. “Keep in your souls,” said 
the poet, “some images of magnificence so that 
hereafter the halls of heaven and the divine 
fold may not seem altogether alien in spirit.” 
These stories out of man’s ancient past will 
provide children with those images of mag- 
nificence which the future, and the present, so 
badly need. 

It might be argued at this point that it 
doesn’t make any real difference if a few peo- 
ple refuse to believe in the power of beauty to 
inspire children. If they don’t like stardust, 
they can leave it alone. The trouble with that 
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is, they won't leave it alone. Mark what they 
say: “Down with stardust.” What these peo- 
ple haven't sufficient imagination to appre- 
ciate, they would eliminate from children’s 
collections. They talk about the average child, 
and the average book for the average child, 
never having learned that there is no average 
among human beings and hence there can’t be 
in the field of art. They don’t know that the 
production of art, like its appreciation, is a 
highly personal and individual experience. 
They think of children’s books as mass-pro- 
duced, and when they talk about what chil- 
dren will read, they are thinking of whole 
rooms full of children all responding to books 
in the same way. 

Here again they betray their old-fashioned- 
ness, because today the accent in schools and 
every place else throughout the free countries 
is on the individual—his right to be different. 
No educator worth his salt would discuss any 
phase of classroom procedure today without 
stressing the importance of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences in children. We all know 
that not all children are going to like the same 
book. But because not every child in the 
fourth or fifth grades can read with ease and 
enjoyment The Wind in the Willows is no 
reason, either, for refusing to offer it to chil- 
dren at that grade level. Or for re-writing it 
so that every child, even the poor reader in 
the fourth grade, can read it. 

This brings me to another point in the guid- 
ance of children’s reading as they go beyond 
the four hills. In this connection, I should 
like to quote you something Thomas Mann has 
written. He has said, “A work of art must not 
be a task or an effort; it must not be under- 
taken against one’s will. It is meant to give 
pleasure, to entertain and enliven. If it does 
not have this effect on a reader, he must put it 
down and turn to something else.” 

Until fairly recently, there was very little 
that a child could turn to when he found the 
book he was reading too difficult for him. 
However there are books being written today 
on the level of the child’s age interest but with 
their vocabularies geared to the child’s reading 
ability. I believe that children’s librarians can- 
not afford a lofty attitude toward this type of 
reading for children. They shouldn't, that is, 
if they don’t want the literature we have for 
children wiped out of existence by the re- 
writers, the simplifiers. If we are to save our 
children’s literature, we must give the remedial 
teachers some material to work with. That 
material must be written by people who know 
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Other- 
wise the children won't read it. It may be in 
poor taste for me to discuss this category of 
children’s books because I have myself con- 


something about the craft of writing. 


tributed one title to it. But I feel I must take 


‘that chance. I made up my mind I was going 


to write an easy book for older children to 
read when at a large teachers meeting, I 
discovered someone who was interested in the 
copyright date of Smoky. He planned, as soon 
as the book came into the public domain to 
“clean up its grammar” and to re-write it for 
the remedial reading group. When I re- 
turned home, I began to write a mystery- 
western story with a third-grade vocabulary 
and involving a youth of twenty-one. I had 
no thought that I might thus forestall the re- 
writing of Smoky. I simply felt that as one 
who loved children’s literature and as an au- 
thor of children’s books, it was my duty to 
recognize the need for these special books in 
a special field and to supply at least one in an 
effort to save the great books for children. 
I really think if we had enough lively reading 
to give remedial reading teachers, they would 
let the good things alone. I have tried to 
persuade some of my confreres to contribute a 
book apiece to this end. But they are afraid 
of what such a venture would do to their 
literary reputations. I know that River Ranch 
added nothing to mine, but I didn’t expect that 
it would. As a matter of fact, I never thought 
May Massee would publish it. But she did. I 
realized how much courage that took only after 
the reviews came out. 

However there is danger in becoming over- 
enthusiastic about “remedial reading” books. 
Of course as children go beyond the four hills 
we must meet them on the level of their abili- 
ties to read and to appreciate what they read. 
But because only a small proportion of them 
happen to appreciate the finest offerings in 
the field of children’s literature, is no reason for 
discounting the importance of this smaller 
group. It is a temptation, I know, to spend 
your money for the less demanding, less orig- 
inal books, which any child who runs can 
read. They circulate more freely, and it is 
always gratifying at the end of the year to 
show an increased circulation. But we have a 
high responsibility as librarians and authors of 
children’s books. We have a responsibility to 
the future. The leaders which this world 
will have to depend on in the next generation, if 
it is permitted to last that long, will come from 
the gifted, not the so-called average children. 
It is our responsibility to see that these gifted 
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children have the kind of literary fare that good 
leadership can feed and grow on. Like the 
two kinds of stilts in Carl Sandburg’s story— 
long or short, there are two kinds of leaders— 
good or bad. Both kinds have courage; both 
have conviction. But only a good leader com- 
bines with these two qualities, compassion and 
conscience. Now, compassion and conscience 
are somewhat in the realm of stardust. Peo- 
ple are not born with these two qualities; they 
must be developed in the human heart. The 
world is in the mess it’s in now largely be- 
cause two of the most powerful leaders the 
world has ever known, though they possessed 
some courage and unlimited amounts of con- 
viction, possessed neither compassion nor con- 
science. The terrible result of their leader- 
ship lies in the tragic fact that Hitler and 
Stalin were able to convince their people that 
neither compassion nor conscience were im- 
portant. As our children go beyond the four 
hills, we want them to Feel, with ever in- 
creasing certainty, the importance of compas- 
sion and conscience in human affairs. We must 
keep before them those books which will help 
them arrive at this point of view. Such books, 
for instance, as Roller Skates, The Story of 
King Arthur, The Tower by the Sea, The 
Mousewife, The Little Mermaid. Inspirational 
books. 

Circulation figures are only one indication 
of the work children’s librarians are doing. 
And whenever they feel called upon to recite 
them, it might be well to remember what Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson had to say about bigness and 
greatness. “Bigness,” he said, “is impressive; 
greatness is enduring.” That there has been 
great work done in children’s libraries in the 
past is reflected in the kind of reading that is 
being done today. Oh yes, we have lurid 
paper-backed fiction. But we always have 
had. Among today’s paper-backed books are 
many fine titles and they are selling enor- 
mously. The children’s librarians and the 
children’s book editors who have made good 
children’s books possible and kept the old titles 
in print through their enthusiastic support of 
them, can take much credit for the large 
amount of good reading which is being done in 
America today. 

I have about come to the end of what I 
wanted to say about guiding children through 
the kingdom of books as they go beyond the 
four hills. And yet there remains something I 
want especially to say to the young children’s 
librarians who have yet themselves, to enjoy the 
view from the summit. E. E. Cummings in one 
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Civil Liberty 


“These studies do not seek to prove any thesis, 
or reflect any point of view. Their purpose is to 
provide a reliable and unbiased record of how 
we have managed certain of our civil liberties 
in war and peace.”—Robert E. Cushman, Cor- 
nell University 


Available Titles in the Series 


Tue FEDERAL LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM. Elea- 
nor Bontecou, New York Bar. $5.00 


THE House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
tivities. Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College. 
$6.50 


THE STATES AND SUBVERSION. Walter Gellhorn, 
Columbia University, editor. $5.00 


CONSCRIPTION OF CONSCIENCE: The American 
State and the Conscientious Objector, 1940-1947. 
Mulford Q. Sibley, University of Minnesota, 
and Philip E. Jacob, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. $6.50 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON: The Work of the Canwell Committee. 
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LOYALTY AND LEGISLATIVE ACTION: A Survey 
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University. $4.00 
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Edward L. Barrett, Jr., University of California. 
$5.00 


SecurITY, LOYALTY, AND SCIENCE. Walter Gell- 
horn, Columbia University. $3.00 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CiviL RIGHTS: Quest for 
a Sword. Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College. 
$3.00 


A New Volume on Civil Rights 


Civit. RIGHTs IN IMMIGRATION, Milton R. Kon- 
vitz, Cornell University. Discusses civil rights 
in relation to the McCarran-Walter Act. $3.50 


Cornell University Press 
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of his highly diverting non-lectures in The 
Atlantic Monthly recently differentiated be- 
tween being “merely undead” and being “ac- 
tually alive.” Don’t be afraid to be enthusias- 
tic about your work. I don’t have to say that 
to the older children’s librarians—they were 
and they are. It’s you young people who are 
afraid of enthusiasm today. Don’t be merely 
undead; be actually alive. If you feel you 
can't possibly look upon your work as some- 
thing you would be willing to die for, at 
least be glad to live for it. And when doubt 
of its ultimate importance assails you now and 
then, as it certainly must in this atomic age, 
remember this—those who work with children 
must wait for them to climb the summit far 
beyond the four hills before the results of 
that work will show. Don’t be afraid of that 
which is labelled tradition merely because it 
bears that label. Not all that is traditional 
is bad; democracy is itself an American tradi- 
tion. And don’t be afraid of stardust. Pascal 
said a profoundly wise thing when he said: 
“The heart has its reason that reason does not 
know.” 

About a year ago, I had the good fortune 
to hear Dr. Robert A. Millikan being inter- 
viewed over the radio on the occasion of his 
85th birthday. He was asked what each of us 
could do as individuals to make this a better 
world. He replied that man had now reached 
the place in his scientific development where 
it was actually possible for him to destroy all 
human life upon this planet. In order to avoid 
this tragic outcome of the human experiment, 
he said that it would be necessary for each one 
of us within the circle of our own individual 
orbits to uphold the “twin pillars of science and 
religion” for the future of civilization rested on 
those twin pillars. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
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So those of us who try within our limits to 
lead our children as they go beyond the four 
hills to a dependence upon those spiritual 
values which have brought forth the best in 
man from the beginning until now, will have 
done much to safeguard the future of man- 
kind. If we keep this obligation before us as 
we work with children and their books, we 
will not give a wholly unworthy answer when 
and if the question is finally put to us, “I 
have given you a life; what have you done 
with it?” 


Little Vic 





The illustrations used in this article are printed 
with the permission of Viking Press. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 







MARADOR 


REGAL 


RIGID BINDER 


MARADOR 


Challenger 
PLUBLE | BANDE 
On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Marador 


Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALA BULLETIEN 


ASE ana 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


PROFESSIONAL librarian to head small public 
library in friendly growing community, 1% hrs. 
from New York and Philadelphia. Starting Decem- 
ber 15th if possible salary $3500 to start. Un- 
usually beautiful colonial building and excellent 
working conditions. Apply to Mrs. John R. Wood- 
ward, Pres. Board of Trustees, 23 Maiden Lane, 
Toms River, N.]. 

REFERENCE Librarians: Senior I, $3750- 
$4250; Junior, $3350-$3750, in General Reference 
Department. 5 day, 37% hour week, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave and retirement benefits. 2 years 
experience required for Senior I; no experience for 
Junior. Apply: Director, Grosvenor Library, Buf- 
falo 2, New York. 


Midwest 


BUSINESS Representative, to work outside the 
library. Beginning salary $3700-$4300. Good 
working conditions (4 weeks’ vacation). Degrees 
in business administration and librarianship de- 
sired. Apply: Public Library, Evansville 8, Ind. 

ASSISTANT Librarian, medium size midwest 
public library. Library degree plus supervisory 
experience. Beginning salary $4565. 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement, sick leave. B 583 

WANTED: General Assistant—some reference 
and children’s work. Degree required. No experi- 
ence necessary. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement. Beginning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for combined medical, 
nursing, and recreational library in 600 bed gen- 
eral hospital. Library Science degree required, 
experience desirable, some typing ability. 40 hour 
week, permanent. Beginning aes $3288. Auto- 
matic pay increases. Apply Personnel Director, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S and Adult Assistant Librarian 
Vacancies open to qualified applicants who have a 
B.L.S. degree. Maximum age 35. $81 to $99 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 





JANUARY, 1954 


yes week. Write for our formal application and 
ulletin, Department of Personnel, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

CATALOGER, Chicago area Teachers ——. 
Five Day 37% hour week, 3 weeks vacation plus 
other school holidays. Salary dependent on train- 
ing and experience. Apply: Librarian, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian for work with rural 
schools and adult community service in picturesque 
midwest county. Salary $3400-$3600; 5 day wk., 
vacation, sick leave, social security. A growing 
service needing enthusiastic person for further de- 
velopment. B 594. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library 
in Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. Forty-hour week, 
four weeks’ vacation, retirement. Salary $3,500- 
$3,800, depending upon qualifications. B 597. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding undergrad- 
uate library of 60,000 volumes. L. S. degree re- 
quired. Some experience with L. C. classification 
and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative classi- 
fication for Catholic books. Some knowledge of 
Government documents desirable. Salary and 
increments based on qualifications. Apply to Li- 
brarian. Albert Emanuel Library. University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

‘CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July 1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries. 38-hour, 
5-day work week; 4 weeks’ vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4,100 and go to $5,300 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

CATALOGER: To do descriptive cataloging of 
medical books printed before 1801. Needs ready 
knowledge of Latin, French, and German, and 
experience in cataloging rare books. Entrance 
salary $5030, 5 day 40 hour week, 2% weeks’ vaca- 
tion, Civil Service Retirement plan. Apply to 
History of Medicine Division, Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library, 11,000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Far West 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without 
order experience. Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications, ability and training. B 578 

CATALOGER—County Library System in Cen- 
tral California. Salary range $315-392 depending 
upon experience. For further information write 
County Librarian, Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, California. 

JUNIOR librarian: $313-$346 per month. City 
of Richmond, California, needs Junior Librarian 
for work in Children’s Room, Main Library. Open- 
ings in Library’s Bookmobile, Branches and Adult 
Departments of the Main Library, will be filled 
from this examination list. Positions offer perma- 
nent employment in a well-organized, modern. 
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new library, and the advantages of liberal vacation, 
sick leave and retirement benefits. Apply Person- 
nel Department, City Hall, Richmond, Calif. 


Southeast 

HEAD, Reference Department, in West Vir- 
ginia’s largest public library, open January 4. L.S. 
graduation and reference service, including selec- 
tion of materials and supervision of one profes- 
sional assistant. Initial salary $3,288-$4,368 
depending upon experience. Retirement, paid 3 
weeks vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave. 
Write Librarian Kanawha County Public Library, 
Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, W. Va. 

WEST Virginia Library Commission Headquar- 
ters, Charleston needs: a. Order Librarian $3300- 
$3540 b. Loan-Reference librarian $3300-$3480 
c. Regional consultant $3600-$4140, 37 hour week, 
Social Security, Workmen’s Compensation, 3 
weeks vacation, 4 weeks sick leave, 12 legal holi- 
days per year. Qualifications: graduate of L.S. 
accredited by A.L.A. Duties: a. Expenditure of 
$30,000 annual book budget under the direction 
of headquarters librarian. b. Reference and loan 
service (statewide) to state employees, “mail bor- 
rowers” who have no library service available 
under direction of headquarters librarian. (There 
is one clerical assistant for each of these depart- 
ments.) c. Establishment and/or administration of 
a regional library, under direction of Executive 
Secretary. B 599. 

WEST Virginia University Library invites ap- 
plications for positions of senior cataloger and 
senior Reference Librarian. Salary range $3350- 
$3870 depending upon experience. For further 
information write: Charles E. Butler, Librarian, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Canada 


WANTED, May 1, 1954. Head Librarian, Chil- 
dren’s Department, with degree in library science, 
wide knowledge of children’s literature, imagina- 
tion, executive and administrative ability. Salary 
$3800-$4400. Send application with references to 
Secretary, Victoria Public Library Board, Victoria, 
B.C., before February 1, 1954. 


Hawaii 

PERIODICAL and Film librarian needed. 
Growing collection offers challenge for interested 
person. Library school degree, U.S. citizenship, 
1 year of experience, preferably in audio-visual 
work. Salary $3100 yearly increases to $3850, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in L.S., woman, wishes 


teaching, reference or circulation position for sum- 
mer of 1954. College, public library and teaching 
experience. B 590 

CATALOGER, B.L.S., M.A. wants position 
teaching in summer session, July and August, 1954. 
Has had cataloging experience in public, special, 
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government, and school libraries, and teaching 


experience in accredited library school. Holds 
U. S. Civil Service rating. Will go anywhere. 
B 598. 

M.S.—COLUMBIA University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate perma- 
nently in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 
months a year. Background of college and public 
library work. Engaged in graduate study at pres- 
ent. B 581. 

COLLEGE Reference Librarian and teacher of 
library science, woman, M.A.L.S., desires work 
for summer, 1954. College, university and sec- 
ondary school experience. B 595. 

MATURE man, in forties, specialized public 
relations and personnel seeks opportunity public 
or college library; Harvard doctorate higher and 
adult education; no specialized library training. 
B 591. 

WOMAN: B.A. and B.S. in L.S.; fourteen years 
varied library experience including high schools, 
college reference, school supervisory, acquisition 
and bibliographic in special fields here and abroad, 
available January Ist. Box 593. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S. de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- 
lent references, desires teaching position or Library 
Workshop director and consultant work on Library 
School staff for Summer 1954. Experience: all 
phases of organization and administration of col- 
lege and school library work, teaching background 
including teaching of Library Service, Publicity, 
and work as counselor, LisrARY WoRKSHOP or- 
ganizer and consultant, specialist in Children’s 
and Young Adult’s Library Service, intense work 
in Bibliography and Reference Services, special 
study in field of Cataloging. Box B 592. 

WOMAN, B.S. (Ed.); M.S. (Ed.) and M.S. in 
Library Science—experienced teacher and librarian, 
wishes position as instructor in Library Science for 
summer school 1954. B 596. 

LIBRARIAN—Ph.D., B.L.Sc., M.A. Married, 
42; man; 2 children, 9 & 12. Bookseller; subject 
specialist (Sociology, Philosophy); teacher. Desires 
position in research or college library; administra- 
tion, or special collections, acquisitions, book- 
searching, bibliography. Special interest: History 
of ideas; Book collections. Write to Lewis Paul 
Kohrs, 2208 Stuart Street, Berkeley 5, California. 


STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
@ Large, representative stocks of foreign and 


domestic titles, current and out of print in 

all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 

prices. 

Rapid, direct importation and thorough 

search service through worldwide facilities. 
Foreign Branches 


PARIS STUTTGART LEIPZIG 


LONDON 


ALA BULLETIN 
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COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
Gretchen K. Schenk 
January, 1954 272 pages $5.25 


Discusses the administration and operation of county and regional libraries, the basis for 
large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation to local government. 
Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment of these library systems and points 
out dangers to avoid, based on past experiences. Contains excellent chapters on book- 
mobile and special services, personnel, and public relations. Written by an authority with 
a wide scope of grassroots experience. Appendix and selected bibliography. 


Books and People; The Wealth Within. 16mm sound film in 
color; running time 14 min. Shows how citizens can start a library 
and what library service can do for the people. Also shows the 
services of the state extension agency to the county library and to 
the community wishing to establish county service. $110 a print, 
prepaid. Preview print available on request. 


How to Start a Public Library. A practical guide for community 
groups interested in starting a library. Tells what, why, and how to 
plan. Good campaign material. 10p. Mimeographed. 5 copies, 75c; 
10, $1.25; 25, $2.50; 50, $4; 100, $6.75. 


A National Plan for Public Library Service. Analyzes the Amer- 
ican public library today. Shows what can be done to improve 
existing services. “A book which can change the course of the public 
library movement in North America.” 168p. $3 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS: 7TH ED. SUPPLEMENT 1950-1952 
Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson 
February 1, 1954 140 pages Probably $3. 


Describes approximately 1000 useful reference works in all fields, published for the most 
part from 1950 through the first half of 1953. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles 
omitted from the 7th edition. Categories, critical annotations, coding, and bibliographic 
information follow the same pattern as in the 7th edition. Brings up-to-date this basic work 
for scholars, reference workers, and library school students. 


Guide to Reference Books. 7th ed. Describes 5500 currently useful 
works in all fields. Expanded sections in science and technology, 
more annotations, improved index. 1951. 645p. $10 


Book Selection. Discusses differences in approach to evaluation and 
offers criteria for judging books in each of main D.C. divisions. 
Describes selection aids for all types of libraries. 369p. $2.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION . CHICAGO II 
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“df all my jobs 
were made as easy!’ 


—has been the quick reaction of hundreds of school and public librarians 
all over the country upon seeing these Childcraft teaching aids. Based on 
actual use in cooperating schools which are listed in each program, they 
help you to go directly to whatever extra material, aids and ideas a Kin- 
dergarten, Ist, 2nd, or 3rd Grade teacher is seeking. 


Easy to use. Each teaching aid suggests successful Fall, Winter, and Spring 
school activities. All are developed step by step: preparation, approach, 
activities, evaluation. Over 2000 references provide appropriate songs, 
stories, exhibits, experiments and projects. 


Proved practical. All contents are the result of daily teaching experiences 
in widely different types of schools. 


Make your library service to teachers of young children easier . . . and 
save time too! Simply fill in the coupon below. 


America’s famous 
child development plan 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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